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These 
scientists 
are working 
for you 


A G-E SCIENTIST, winner of the 
Nobel prize, studies oil films in a 
pan of water. And out of this research 
comes a clue to make glass invisible, 
to make metals stronger, to create 
a fog by machine. 

Engineers working with certain 
kinds of radio waves run a tempera- 
ture. A G-E fever machine utilizes 
this principle, so doctors can treat 
patients with artificially created 
fevers. 

This page of pictures isn’t one- 
hundredth part of what is going on 
at General Electric. But you will see 
a few ways in which life can be made 
easier, healthier, and happier. And 
that’s what we are trying to do. 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


You can actually see it grow. New G-E foam plastic grows like magic 
at the rate of-an inch a second from a liquid resembling molasses, 


* 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC—The 


wien GENERAL @Q) ELECT 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, e ELEC RIC 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. ~ . a - : 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Worst weather in the world is found atop 
Mt. Washington, N.H., where ice feathers 
like these sometimes grow three feet in a single 
night, and where G-E scientists are conducting 
cold weather research for the Air Forces. 


Ever see pure vitamins? These three pinches 
of vitamin crystals in the hand of a G-E 
scientist are enough carotene, vitamin C, and 
thiamin to supply the average man for one 
day. Research at G-E Consumers Institute 
helps improve diet, make food taste better. 


General Electric devicesare helping the Signal 
Corps, the Weather Bureau, and the Air 
Forces predict the weather all over the world. 
Accurate weather prediction aids troop move- 
ments, saves crops, protects you. 


Electrons took this photo. This picture of gold, 
made by shooting electrons through a gold 
sheet less than one-millionth of an inch thick, 
was made in the G-E Research Laboratory, 
where scientists are studying metals to 
make new stronger combinations. 


When it stops growing, it’s ready for use. Lighter for its size than | 
a loaf of bread, it promises to have many uses after the war. 
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A Froblem 
in Multiplication 


X 26,000,000 = 7 


jake the case of John Smith, aver- 
ge American: 

For over three years now, he’s been 
juying War Bonds through the Payroll 
avings Plan. He’s been putting away a 
ood chunk of his earnings regularly— 
veek in, week out. 

He’s accumulating money — maybe 
or the first time in his life. He’s building 
.p a reserve. He’s taking advantage of 
iigher wages to put himself in a solid 
mancial position. 

Now suppose everybody in the Payroll 
-lan—everybody who’s earning more 
han he or she needs to live on—does 
vhat John Smith is doing. In other words, 
uppose you multiply John Smith by 26 
nillion. 

What do you get? 

Why—you get a whole country that’s 
ust like John Smith! A solid, strong, 
ealthy, prosperous America where every- 
yody can work and earn and live in peace 
nd comfort when this war is done. 

Fora countrycan’thelp being,asawhole, 
ust what its people are individually! 

If enough John Smiths are sound— 
heir country’s got to be! 

The kind of future that America will 
ave—that you and your family will 
1ave—is in your hands. 

Right now, you have a grip on a won- 
lerful future. Don’t let loose of it for a 
econd. sie 


Hang onto 
your War Bonds! 


UY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN 
FEP ALL THE BONDS YOU BUY 
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_ This is an official U.S. Treasury 
ertis prepared under auspices 


San Juan Pueblo, N. M. 


| Spanish residents. They know conditions, and 
_| they have no reason to misrepresent matters. 
| Las Vegas, N. M. Quincy Guy Burris 
eee M mote A es! ; tu 


Letters About “Juan” 


To tHE Eprror: Your December issue carried 
an article by Quincy Guy Burris, of New 
Mexico Highlands University, “Juan: A Rural 
Portrait,” describing the average citizen of 
Spanish-American descent. 

Though Juan’s earnings amount to ap: 
proximately $900 a year, several members of 
his family are self-supporting. The 1930's, 
which brought Juan back to his village dis- 
couraged over the loss of his job, affected the 
whole nation as well as the Spanish-American 
Southwest. I worked for the certification divi- 
sion of the WPA in three counties in New 
Mexico. Proportion of certifications did not 
show Juan less self-supporting than others. 

The Brotherhood of Jesus of Nazareth has 
no political affiliation and its membership can 
be roughly estimated at less than one percent 
of the population instead of 50 percent. 

Schools are conducted in English, Mr. Bur- 
ris’s assertion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Teachers are certified by the New Mexico State 
Department of Education and should be ade- 
quately prepared. Today’s average Juan can 
read, write, and speak both English and Span- 
ish, or Selective Service summaries of regis- 
trants are not accurately kept. 

Juan has shown what he can do if given an 
opportunity. Proof lies in such outstanding 
leaders as Dennis Chavez, United States sen- 
ator; Eugene Lujan, State Supreme Court 
justice; Antonio M. Fernandez, U. S. repre- 
sentative from New Mexico; Dr. George I. 
Sanchez, formerly with the University of New 
Mexico and now with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; Dr. Aurelio Espinoza of Leland Stanford 
University; David Chavez, formerly First Judi- 
cial District judge, and now a major general 
with the Army Air Forces. 

“Juan” (J. D. Garcia) 


’ 


Two ASSUMPTIONS SERVE AS THE BASIS FOR MR. 
Garcia’s criticism. The first is that the article 
“Juan” covers the whole Spanish population of 
New Mexico. The second is that the Spanish 
people have been singled out for attack. Both 
are unsound. : 
Take an instance. Mr. Garcia enumerates the 


_names of distinguished men from the Spanish 


of New Mexico. Of course there are such- 
There are also urban Spanish residents and 
wealthy Spanish residents. But “Juan” does 
not cover them. I set out to talk about the 


"average rural citizen of Spanish blood, without 


comparing him favorably or unfavorably with 
people of other mountain communities. 

One point is perhaps debatable—the article 
estimated that 50 percent of the Spanish rural 
adult male citizens belong to the Society of 
Jesus, as against Mr. Garcia’s one percent of 
the whole population. The estimate was an 
average of several estimates. Since the Society 
is highly secret, it is difficult for an outsider to 


| be accurate. 


Information ‘for the article was drawn from 


| a group of rural school teachers, themselves 
| Spanish-speaking dwellers in mountain com- 


munities, and from certain local state and 
county officials who work closely with the 
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HARPER BOOKS FOR SURVEY READERS 


ECONOMIC 
DEMOCRACY 
AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


A Study of the Relation of Economic 
Groups to the Federal Government 


by Michael O’Shaughnessy 


author of Peace and Reconstruction 


How our economic system can yield a high 
standard of life for all and assure at the 
same time a more democratic basis of opera- 
tion. The author shows how recent Papal 
Encyclicals support a more widely based 
system of controls and participation in policy- 
making by labor and consumers as a necessary 
fulfillment of democratic claims. Of interest 
to all concerned to see what “religion in 
business” may mean today. $2.00 


TIME FOR 
PLANNING 


A Social-Economic Theory and Program 
for the 20th Century 


by Lewis L. Lorwin 


Formerly Economic Consultant. National Re- 
sources Planning Board. Forward by M. C. 
Hedges, Director of Research, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


How the planning essential to social stability 
and economic prosperity can help guarantee 
personal freedom—how we can plan for free- 
dom—is here authoritatively set forth. This 
book answers effectively those recent writers 
who assert that only “free enterprise” can 
assure freedom. $3.00 


THEY SEE 
FOR THEMSELVES 


_|-A Documentary Approach to Intercul- 


tural Education in the High School 
by SPENCER BROWN 


Department of English, Fieldston School, 


New York. 


Volume III in the Series of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education is: the record of suc- 
cessful experiences with dramatic productions 
as a vivid means of showing the contributions 
of different cultures to American life and thus 
striking at the roots of race prejudice ‘and 
intolerance. ‘In its use, students may be 
guided to develop attitudes of a truly demo- = 
cratic nature and to obtain a better under- 
standing of themselves, their community and 
the people who make up our nation.’””—PAUL 


“A. WITTY, Prof. of Education, eden AE 


University. 


| FREEDOM'S PEOPLE 


How We Qualify for a Democratic 
Society 


by BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


Author of “Courage for Crisis,”’ ete. 


A book of personal experiences selected to 
show how more attention to people’s daily 
habits and behavior helps to fit them, for a 
free society. “It is really a superb piece of ¥ 


psychological and philosophical analysis of the 5 
human prerequisites for a free society....A | 
creative and original democratic weapon which hat 
can be understood by anyone who can read.’” we 
—Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman, Temple Israel, = 
~ Boston, nd $2.00 ie 
All these books available at at 
your bookstore and from ie 
Avs 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York — 
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If you had to guess the name of one 
of the country’s biggest book pub- 
lishers, the chances are you wouldn’t 
think of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Yet, in the number of books pre- 
pared for publication during the past 
year, the Laboratories outranks the 
largest book publisher in the country. 


Many of these—prepared for the 
Army and Navy—are twice the size 
of the average novel. Some contain 
1000 pages. All contain numerous 
photographs and technical drawings 
in addition to the text. 


. 


Qur Laboratories is one of the 
higgest book publishers! 


One group of engineer-writers spent 
eight months on one book, a manual 
for a secret electronic device. An- 
other volume, equally thick, was 
written by one man in five months. 
Still another required the full time 
of one writer for a year and a half. 


This publishing achievement is one 
of the yardsticks by which the Lab- 
oratories’ war contribution may be 
measured. That’s because each book 
is an instruction manual to accom- 
pany equipment designed by ‘Bell 
Laboratories for the Armed Forces. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


NROOSEVELT AND CHURCHILL BEGAN IT WHEN 
they drafted the Atlantic Charter off New- 
foundland, in ’41. Since then, along with 
istrategy-making for global war has gone what 
might be dubbed circuit-riding for planetary 
ypeace. 

This month, the Big Three meet in Berlin 
with Truman for the first time representing 
the USA (p. 308); and with Stalin, for the first 
‘time, sitting in council on the Far East. 

Here the great powers confront tense issues 
in liquidating the war just a month after 
fifty nations at San Francisco hammered out 
ja pattern for fabricating the peace (p. 309). 
‘Geography itself, like a huge blackboard, thus 
sets off the distinction between these two func- 
tions drawn by Prof. Shotwell in his series 
on “Bridges to the Future.” 


+ ¢ + 
To co To PoTsDAM REPEATS GOING TO VER- 


sailles a quarter century ago. Both are old 
seats of the mighty—but much of what was 
attempted then at Paris has now been tackled 
piece by piece as itinerant business across the 
map of the world. 

The muster of free peoples against the Axis 
threat to their independence has been linked 
with moves to weld a common'security tough 
enough hereafter to stop aggression in its 
tracks—and lift the burdens of competitive 
armaments and conscription (p. 314). 

The Kremlin and Dumbarton Oaks have 
played their parts in this circuit-riding; Bretton 
Woods in our White Mountains; Yalta on the 
Black Sea; Casablanca and Cairo in North 
Africa; Teheran on the eastward land bridge 
to Asia; San Francisco on the western rim of 
the New World. 

+h Gibn se 

MEANWHILE HISTORY HAS BECOME A ROLLER- 
coaster—rounding on itself in least expected 
loops. Thus, the United States did not plunge 
into World War II because of the Nazi blitz 
on London, Plymouth and other British sources 
of our first settlers and our oldest liberties. 
But rather it sprang from a return visit by 
Tokyo, where more than a century ago Com- 
modore Perry intruded on the most inveterate 
isolationists extant. 

Thereafter, the Japanese had adopted not 
only occidental goods and tools—but gear for 
war, the like of which their militarists were 
to employ in due course in conquests from 
Peiping to Singapore. Followed by their ex- 
plosive reconsignment to Pearl Harbor of some 
of our own oil and scrap. (For other coils 
in this loop, see pages 325 and 330.) 

Overseas the Russians found themselves 
caught in prodigious wartime whorls. These 
began with the backset Nazi-Soviet pact. Next 
came Hitler’s drive into the USSR—held up 
finally at the Volga; with London and Wash. 
ington rallying to Moscow, and workmen and 
machines from the Ukraine trekking for safety 
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| You Can’t Keep a Good Conference Down 
by Kathryn Close 


Seeing Social Security Whole by Robert Huse 
by Eric Johnson 
by Rilla Schroeder \- 
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- from the Aleutians to Cape Horn. 
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beyond the Urals. . . . Then, the massive NoNETHELESS, NOW IS THE TIME TO HAIL THE 
Soviet counter-offensive, the amazing sweeps 
of the Allied Western Front and Germany’s 
collapse—with the Charter for world organiza- 
tion hanging on the unison of the Big Three spotlight of the world’s attention. For Los 


at San Francisco—and now on its ratification 
the world round. 


civic sportsmanship of another city, most 
populous of California, which has not griped 
when its seasoned northern rival captured the 


Angeles is at once the capital of a transplanted 
Middle West no less than film center of the 
+ + + world. It has been the proving ground for 
To AMERICANS GENERALLY, SAN Francisco the inventiveness of a Walt Disney, the pioneer- 
clicked as site for the conference—all the more 
when, with V-E Day, the ocean bed of con- 
flict shifted from Atlantic to Pacific. It reg- water, light and power. In terms not of 
istered, also, how our own war effort had 
come full circle since 1943, when the American 
President and the British Prime Minister met 
at Quebec, with its ancient citadel overlooking 
the St. Lawrence. There, hard-by the Plains making at San Francisco marks the beginning 
of Abraham, where 200 years before their. 
ancestors had fought the French, they matched 
plans that in good time would mean deliv- 
erance for Paris. . 

_ In the days of the Forty-niners, San Fran- 
cisco Bay was portal to the gold rush. In basin of civilization. 
these days it is ringed with shipyards and 
war industries; from its docks go men and 
supplies in the counter-thrust at Japan. With 
‘its great bridge matching its natural beauty, 
the Golden Gate caught imaginations as a 
threshold to the’ future, - 


ing of the Ross-Loos Clinic, the most excit- 
ing municipal projects in the country in 


caravels or prairie schooners but of wings 
and electricity, it epitomizes the quest which 
began when Columbus set sail for the Indies. 

The truth is, of course, that the charter- 


of an era in more ways than one. When the 
nations of the world repaired to the Golden 
Gate, it may have been both sign and symbol 
that the Pacific is overtaking the Atlantic, 
as that did the Mediterranean, as) the central 


In such a future, all the constellation of © 
cities that face west will have elbow room for 
service and adventure: Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Panama, all the ports on sea and air — 4 


* 
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we 


standing Americans of the war years (see page 323). Max Kalish, 


- PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN _ | 
by Max Kalish 2 i 


Made in 1944, this small bronze belongs in the Smithsonian Institution’s collection of out- 


sculptor of anonymous work- 
ingmen as well as of distinguished men and women, died suddenly last March, with five of the 


figures for this enormous project still to be completed. _ 
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Charter of the Golden Gate 


Structure of peace and security hammered out in a Constitution for the United Nations— 
compared with the League Covenant, the Geneva Protocol, and the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 


‘OH, WHAT A GREAT DAY THIS CAN BE IN 
nistory!” These were the words with which 
resident Truman opened his address at 
the closing session of the San Francisco 
Sonference in June. Printed though they 
are as part of the prepared official text, they 
‘ead like a spontaneous exclamation — all 
the more because this was the only part of 
hat quiet-toned deliverance in which Harry 
5. Truman permitted himself to express the 
emotion of the hour. 

But thoughtful listeners—and all America 
was listening over the radio—caught that, 
sven in his innate American response to 
the high impact of the occasion, he was 
reminding them that the proclamation of 
he Charter of the United Nations was only 
mne step toward its fulfillment. Like the 
july day when he later delivered the his- 
‘eric document to the United States Senate, 
and the day the Senate passes it, this could 
e a great day only if the Charter is carried 
ut. 

That fact was apparently uppermost in 


President Truman’s mind as he hailed the — 


completion of the work of representatives 
of half a hundred nations at the Golden 
Gate and commended it to the people of the 
United States. While the address as a 


whole was charged with confidence in the | 


idoption of the Charter at the capitals of 
he world, the American president showed 
learly his consciousness of the criticisms 
which have been made and those which 
were sure to be made in subsequent de- 
yates. As result, his treatment was all the 
more convincing. His was the leadership 
wf understanding, a projection of ideals 
within the reach of attainment, a fair ap- 
yraisal of the extent to which the supreme 


ask of the San Francisco Conference ‘had » 


yeen accomplished. 

‘This being the case, I cannot do better 
han employ the President’s own phrases as 
exts for my appraisal. Here are some 
yf them which should not be forgotten: 
“Tt has already been said by many that 


4 only the first step to a lasting peace. 


aye’ 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


—By a Chairman of the Consultants at 
San Francisco who brought to bear his 
experience as Chief of the Division of 
History at the Peace Conference in Paris 
(1918-19). 

Director of the Division of Economics 
and History of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Professor 
Shotwell has served throughout the 40’s 
as chairman of the (American) Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. 

This is the fifth in his series of articles 
in Survey Graphic—brought out in 1945 
under the general title “Bridges to the 
Future.” These began in February and 
have included: “What Shall We Do 
About Germany” (March), “From Yalta 
to Golden Gate” (April), “Four Free- 
doms and the Atlantic Charter” (May). 

In August will come his analysis of 
those “really new parts” of the Charter 
—which put an Economic and Social 
Council alongside the Security Council. 


That is true. The important thing is that 
all our thinking and all our conclusions be 
based on the realization that it is in fact 
only ja first-step...) 

“The Constitution of my own country 
came from a convention which—like this 
one—was made up of delegates with many 
different views. . . . When it was adopted 
no one regarded it as a perfect document. 


But it grew and developed and expanded. 


And upon it there was built a bigger, bet- 
ter, and more perfect union. ~~ 

“This Charter, like our own Constitution, 
will be expanded and improved as time 
goes on. No one claims that it is now a 
final or a perfect instrument. It has not 
been poured into a fixed mold. Changing 
world conditions will require readjustments 
— but they will be the readjustments of 
peace and not of war. 

“That we now have this Charter at all is 
a great wonder. It is also a cause for pro- 


309 


found thanksgiving to Almighty God, who 
has: brought us so far in our search for 
peace in world organization.” 


The Crux of the Charter 


This passage in the President’s speech is 
so simple and straightforward that its full 
significance may easily escape us. Although 
the structure of a world made up of na- 
tions remains outwardly unchanged, it is 
in reality no longer to be the same. If the 
San Francisco Charter is adopted and holds, 
nations can no longer adjust their differ- 
ences by the oldest of all methods of ad- 
justment—war. That is the interpretation 
placed upon it by the President of the 
United States and stated so quietly as to be 
almost unobtrusive. Let me quote that sen- 
tence again: “Changing world conditions 
will require readjustments—but they will be 
the readjustments of peace and not of war.” 

The crux of the Charter is therefore to 


‘be found in the provisions it makes for 


these peaceful adjustments in the affairs of 
nations. War cannot be eliminated unless 
there are substitutes for it capable of 
achieving what nations regard to be their 
vital interests. 

The promise in the San Francisco Con- | 
ference thus hangs on the prospect that for 
the first time in history we shall have an 
international agreement which, in the pur- 
suit of peace and security, covers practically 
the whole field of international relations; 
which even extends those relations to deal 
with the rights of the individual within the 
state. So vast is its scope that it is impos- 
sible to do justice to the agreement in any 
short survey. 

Our experience in the debate over the 
Covenant of the League of Nations a quar- 
ter century ago, shows the importance of 
keeping major issues clearly in mind so 
as not to be lost in controversy over details. 
We now have documentary proof that 
American opponents of the League Cove- 
nant won the debate before the United 
States Senate in 1919 by concentrating upon 


7 


such details in order to confuse the public 
mind. If public opinion were not better 
informed today, if the national conscience 
were not so deeply stirred, the San Fran- 
cisco Charter would offer a like chance for 
confusing people by pointing out this or 
that inadequacy. 

Fortunately, however, the great Charter 
of 1945 is fundamentally simple. Each part 
was shaped with reference to the function 
to be performed. Thus, in the field of 
security the framers were always conscious 
that they were dealing with questions of 
military power. Economic problems have 
their own means of solution. Questions of 
human rights and freedom have a unity of 
their own, and international justice, also, 
has its definite techniques. Keeping these 
things in mind, we can see the Charter as 
a whole.’ 


Purposes and Principles 


Fortunately, also, the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals began with a general statement 
on the nature and aims of the organization 
of the United Nations. Repeated in clearer 
and even stronger terms in the first chapter 
of the Charter, this had no parallel in the 
Covenant of the League as drafted at Paris 
after World War I. Moreover, a preamble 
was added at San Francisco. It was chiefly 
the work of Field Marshal Jan Christian 
Smuts of the Union of South Africa, al- 
though some of the significant phrases were 
contributed by Senator Henri Rolin of Bel- 
gium and by members of the American 
delegation among others. 

By far the most striking phrase in this 
preamble is the one with which it opens. 
“We, the peoples of the United Nations,” 
was consciously adapted from our own Con- 
stitution of the United States. The tradi- 
tional formula with which most treaties 
have begun recognizes only “the high con- 
tracting parties.” By this was formerly 
meant the negotiating governments. The 
formula was ‘employed in the Covenant of 
the old League of Nations, but nations, not 
governments, were recognized as members. 
That, in itself, was an advance towards 


acceptance of national partnership in the © 


world community. The Charter of the 
’ Golden Gate takes this progress for granted 
and definitely looks beyond governments 
to the support of peoples everywhere for the 
achievement of its purposes. 

Not too much, however, should be made 
of the wording of the Preamble, for pre- 
ambles are not binding. The real test of 
the extent to which the Charter reaches be- 
yond diplomacy into the lives of ordinary 
people in all countfies is to be found in 
the body of the document. 

On the other hand, nowhere in these 
opening sections—neither in the Preamble 
nor in Chapter I—is\there any such clear 
_ statement of the denial of the right to make 
war as was set down in the Protocol of 
Geneva in 1924, which had the adherence 
at that time of all the continental nations 


. 
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The statement of principles in the San 
Francisco Charter chimes in more closely 
with the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928. Com- 
pare the two short articles of that document 
on the renunciation of war—which were 
themselves practically renounced or con- 
veniently forgotten in subsequent years — 
with the third paragraph of the second 
article of Chapter I of the Charter of 1945: 

“All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and secur- 
ity and justice are not endangered.” 

Now, the Briand-Kellogg Pact, in which 
Washington along with Paris had taken 
the initiative, and which bore the signatures 
of 61 nations, went this far and no further. 
It made no provision for the fulfillment of 
its terms, as public opinion was not yet 
ready to accept the obligations which the 
maintenance of peace involves. Those who 
are critical of the San Francisco Charter 
because it does not go far enough in the 
direction of world government should 
measure the distance in peace enforcement 
which lies between the pronunciamento of 
1928 and practical implementation in 1945. 

The framers of the San Francisco Char- 
ter consciously avoided any direct refer- 
ence to the Briand-Kellogg Pact. Nonethe- 
less, at the very time that the San Francisco 
Charter anonymously incorporated some of 
its principles, these were being revived in 
another quarter as having opened a new 
era in the history of international law. 
This is clearly set forth in the impressive 
state document of Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son in resting our case in the trial of war 
criminals, 


Contract for the Living Present 


As a matter of fact, the San Francisco 
framers make no reference to other pre- 
vious efforts to prevent war—not even to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which afforded suggestions for so much of 
the Charter structure. The basic reason for 
this absence of any reference to Protocol, 
Pact, or Covenant is that the Charter is not 
an historical document but a contract for 
the living present and the future. It is there- 
fore a part of the process of history, like 
those efforts which preceded it, and should 
be so regarded. 

Before we leave history behind us, how- 
ever, a word should be said about the ar- 
ticle of the League of Nations Covenant 
which was chiefly responsible for the ad- 
verse vote by the United States Senate in 
1919. This was Article X, according to 
which the members of the League under- 
took “to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all 
members of the League.” 

There is no stranger paradox in history 
than that this Article, upon which President 
Wilson placed so much importance, was 
all but ignored by the League until the 
Manchurian crisis in 1931. The San Fran- 
cisco Charter has no “Article X,” but none- 
theless, shifting gears from obligation to 


self-restraint, it restates its inherent prin- | 


ciple of territorial integrity. To quote: 
“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
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cesses of international peace. Th 


force against the territorial, integrity or 
political independence of any member or 
state, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations. 

This, it is true, is only a statement of 
principle and is not taken up again in the 
body of the San Francisco Charter. And 
yet it is unquestionably right and proper 
that the general principle of national secu- 
rity should thus be reafirmed as background 
for the sections which come to grips with 
aggression. 


Great Powers and Small 


When we turn to the body of the docu- 
ment, we find ourselves at once faced with 
a long and complicated text. In spite of 
the efforts of the Conference staff to 
“streamline” the Charter in the closing days 
at San Francisco, it remains difficult to 
follow and therefore will need clarification. 
Fortunately the U. S. Department of State 
was fully aware of this and has prepared 
commentaries for the use of the general 
public as well as technicians and lawyers. 
In addition, the consultants to the American 
delegation have prepared, also, a number 
of unofficial guides which are readily acces- 
sible to the wide membership of those 
national bodies from which the consultants 
were drawn. 

In its final form, the Constitution of the 
Organization of the United Nations bears 
little trace of the difficulties which con- 
stantly arose in the course of its making. 
It gained in both strength and usefulness 
because every part was tested and much of 
it hammered ‘out on the anvil of debate. 

Thus, members of the Conference early 
became aware of the anomaly that Soviet 
Russia was upholding the conservative point 
of view on national sovereignty and that 
Australia, which led much of the debate 
against that viewpoint, acted not as part 
of a worldwide empire and commonwealth 
but as a champion of the smaller nations. 
On either hand, there was the same realis- 
tic sense of national needs—and the Char- 
ter is the embodiment of such realism. - 

This fact undoubtedly was in the mind 
of President Truman when he held that 
“a just and lasting peace cannot be attained 
by diplomatic agreement alone” but that the 
United Nations had at last thrown open a 
new era by their unity. a 

His warning not to look for perfection 
in the document (which was repeated by 
Secretary Stettinius and others) might seem 
at first somewhat overdone. But it is aston- 
ishing how many people there are who 
are more concerned about getting an accept= 
able form of words than in making sure 
that promises and commitments are those 
which can and will be carried out when 
they come to the test. rss 

Perhaps the best way to gauge the crea- 
tive effort that went into charter-making 
at San Francisco is to appraise the va 
improvements madé>over the Dumba 
Oaks Proposals which supplied the fra 
work. These had themselves been the prod. 
uct of careful study and team play, 
were negative rather than positive, di 
against aggressive nations and accordir 
insufficient attention to the normal pr 
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‘recedes; and these influences are by no 
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Attorney General and Minister 


San Francisco Conference recognized the 
degitimacy of providing for international 
‘police, but attempted at the same time to 
‘fend against the erection of another Holy 


‘Alliance like that which followed the de- 
tfeat of Napoleon. 


Clearly, the balance between the domi- 


hmnance of the Great Powers and the coher- 


ence of the smaller ones cannot be per- 
fectly maintained so long as the threat of 
war lies in the background of international 
politics. But the whole trend at San Fran- 
cisco was to accord increased influence to 
the forces of peace as the danger of war 


means the monopoly of the Great Powers. 


Indeed many of the finer aspects of social 


to 
. Ay 


life and much of the development of justice 
between nations (as well as within nations) 
have come from the little peoples of the 


world. In San Francisco they spoke out — 


fearlessly and effectively, and left their mark 
upon almost every section of the Charter. 
This was to bt expected. Ever since the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals appeared, it 
had been evident that agreement found by 
the Great Powers would have to be modi- 
fied to meet the demands of the others. 
The problem was whether this could be 
done without a fundamental change in the 
Proposals. The chief triumph of the San 
Francisco Conference is that it found the 
way through compromise to better the doc- 
ument for the Great Powers while making 
it at least acceptable for the smaller ones. 
_ The element of surprise in the Confer- 


ence was in the contribution of the con- 


sultants to the American delegation. This 
constituted a new chapter in diplomatic 
history, for it offered the nearest approach 
ublic diplomacy that has yet been found. 
‘heir appointment was a device of the 


non S, State Department to escape from the 


barrassment of having too many “ob- 
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Australia, who in the course of Conference discussions became 
a leading voice for the smaller nations 
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servers.” Some forty-two national bodies 
were asked to nominate representatives to 
act as consultants. There was objection in 
experienced quarters lest this might prove 
an embarrassment to those charged wit! 
negotiating delicate questions with foreign 
governments. The sessions of the consult- 
ants proved innocent enough, however, and 
soon they were making their contribution 
to the Charter. It owes to them some of 
the most important clauses dealing with 
human rights, with economic and, social 
problems. Indeed it is Hardly too much to 
claim for them that both by advice and by 
influence they helped largely to transform 
a document of international security into 
one covering the whole range of normal 
procedures in peacetime relationships. 
This does not mean that the consultants, 
or the American delegation for that matter, 
had any monopoly of enlightened outlook. 
It means that the American delegation was 
more fortunately placed in being able to 
draw upon so large a body of informed 
leaders of opinion. The opportunity had 
at last come to reap the full benefit of years 
of study and discussion on the part of great 
national organizations of business, labor 
and agriculture, of education and religion, 
service clubs and women’s organizations. 


“Veto Power” 


Nevertheless, the chief interest at San 
Francisco continued to center upon the 
problem of security. Unless peace could be 
assured, nothing else could be certain. 

At Dumbarton Oaks, the Great Powers 
had made it their joint responsibility to 
prevent or suppress war, although the exact 
method of voting was not finally settled, 
and therefore the relation of their action 
to that of the smaller powers remained 
uncertain. 


This had led to misunderstandings. Al- 


Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, chairman of its 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference, The Preamble of 
the Great Charter of 1945 is chiefly his work 


though in the light of two world wars the 
maintenance of peace was seen to be a 
primary responsibility of the Great Powers, 
the smaller ones were apprehensive of any 
such monopoly in war prevention. These 
concentrated their attack at San Francisco 
upon what was dubbed the “veto power” 
of the Great Powers in the Security Coun- 
cil. So strong was their effort in this regard, 
so well was their case maintained by sup- 
porters in the public press as well as in 
debates in committee, that this “question 
of the veto” was widely held to be the 
test of the Conference—of its success or 
failure as a whole. The amount of atten- 
tion which was concentrated upon it makes 
unnecessary a full treatment of the question 
here. Two or three points will suffice. 

First of all, there was nothing new in 
the “unanimity rule” of the Great Powers 
through which any one could prevent ac- 
tion. That is the customary reservation by 
a government in diplomatic conferences on 
matters affecting its own interest. What 
was new in the procedure of voting in the 
Security Council was that the Great Powers 
refused this right of reservation to the other 
powers. Essentially, this issue was one of 
discrimination; of drawing a line of privi- 
lege between nations. It meant a lessening 
of sovereignty for some while maintaining 
the sovereignty of others—a situation which 
the League of Nations had always tried to 
avoid. More, it seemed to run counter to 
that equality of nations which had been 
constantly invoked in all the negotiations 
and conferences from Moscow to San Fran- 
cisco, ! 

There were realists who pointed out that 
the sovereignty of the small nations had 
already been lessened in fact; that this has 
been shown by their relative helplessness 
in two world wars. Not only had neutral- 
ity been impossible for any one nation in 
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VYACHESLAV M, MOLOTOV 


USSR Commissar for Foreign Affairs and 
chairman of the Soviet delegation 


the path of a major invasion, but the col- 
lective scheme of security of the League of 
Nations had broken down under the su- 
preme test of power. 


Yalta—and a Great Compromise 


By good fortune, the leaders of the 
smaller nations did not press their case 
with doctrinaire insistence. They did not 
look backward to the procedure of the 
League. What they asked was that the 
Great Powers should limit the right of veto 
to acts of force in the prevention or sup- 
pression of aggression. What they pressed 
for was that distinction between great and 
small powers should not hold in the pre- 
liminary procedures of pacific settlement. 

It was upon this point that the Yalta 
Agreement was invoked, and the Confer- 
ence ran into a dilemma of conflicting in- 
terpretations as to its meaning. The Amer- 
ican and British constructions of the Agree- 
ment were very similar to the demands of 
the smaller powers. Soviet Russia, however, 
insisted that it had never made any such 
concession, and that the Great Powers 
should act as a unit in any and all action 
taken by the Security Council with refer- 
ence to an alleged aggression. 

Clearly, Marshal Stalin was intent upon 
preventing even the discussion of issues 
arising in connection with the former Bal- 
tic States or with Poland. Equally clearly 
other nations—middle-sized as well as small 
—were not willing to permit the inter- 
national organization to be thus reduced to 
what seemed hardly more than a hollow 
shell. They revivedonce more one of the 
oldest of all problems in politics: Quis cus- 
todiet ipsos custodes—“Who will be the 
guardian of the custodians of peace?” 

It was at this juncture that President 
Truman intervened by sending abroad the 
two Americans in whom the Soviet Premier 
had shown the greatest confidence: Harry 
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Hopkins to Moscow and former Ambas- 
sador Joseph E. Davies to London. In a 
few days Mr. Hopkins had achieved one 
of the greatest diplomatic strokes in his- 
tory, for the Russian delegation at San 
Francisco gave up the right to veto on all 
preliminaries in the pacific settlement of 
disputes—reserving only a right to object 
to investigation and to the final resort to 
force. 

Thereupon, the astute leaders of the 
smaller nations joined with other liberaliz- 
ing forces in moves to make the preliminary 
steps themselves more important than had 
been the case hitherto. The main effort was 
concentrated upon extending the powers of 
the Assembly. At Dumbarton Oaks the 
Assembly had been subordinated distinctly 
to the Security Council. At San Francisco 


ANTHONY EDEN 


British Foreign Secretary and chairman 
of the United Kingdom delegation 


this was changed. After a long struggle 
Australia finally won a reluctant assent 
from Russia to the extension of the As- 
sembly’s functions and powers so that it 
could really intervene in a field which had 
been staked off as preserve of the Security 
Council. It was only-after this compromise 
that the Conference was ready to sign the 
Charter. 

The Article which contains the final 
agreement of the Conference (Article 10 
of Chapter IV), reads as follows: 

“The General Assembly may discuss any 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present charter or relating to the 
powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided in the present charter, and, except as 
provided in Article 12,* may make recom- 
mendations to the members of the United 
Nations or to the Security Council or both 
on such questions or matters.” 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 


the Assembly is primarily a debating body 


* This Article 12 provides that the Assembly shall 
not make a recommendation with regard to a dispute 
if it is under consideration by the Security Council, 
unless the Security Council so requests. ; 


~ 


and that, in questions of security, it can 
make only recommendations. Nevertheless, 
there is now no check upon free discus- 
sion in the Assembly of all the problems 
which bear upon the maintenance of peace. 
If the resulting mobilization of the public 
opinion of mankind should have no influ- 
ence upon the decisions of the Security 
Council, our conception of the nature of 
government needs revision. 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


The supreme lesson of two world wars 
is that it is too late to stop a war after the 
fighting begins. Nor can police action be 
regarded as other than an exercise of force. 
Therefore, the only sure way of maintain- 
ing peace is to anticipate violence by re- 
sorting in time to measures of pacific set- 
tlement. Unless there is adequate provi- 
sion for these measures, which are the alter- 
natives for force, there is no guarantee of 
lasting peace. To maintain peace the Char- 
ter must depend more upon provisions for 
peaceful settlement than even upon final 
resort to force. 

These provisions are set forth in the six 
articles of Chapter VI of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter. The text follows that of 
Dumbarton Oaks but with changes both 
in emphasis and procedure. 

Thus the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
began with the statement that the Security 
Council is “empowered to investigate’ any 
dispute which might lead to international 
friction. Anyone familiar with the history 
of Soviet Russia can readily see how this 
initial phrase might be misinterpreted there 
—especially as the Russian translation 
would naturally put an emphasis upon the 
word “empowered” which it has lost yin 
English. The phrasing at least did nothing. 
to uproot any suspicion in Moscow that‘the 
capitalist governments might seek occasion 
in due course to interfere in matters which 
the Russians regarded as their own affairs. 

Tt seems like a small matter to us that 


_ HALIFAX and PAUL-BONCOUR 
The Earl of Halifax, British Ambassador 
to the United States, talking with Joseph 
Paul-Boncour, acting chairman of the 
French delegation 
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word “may” was substituted for. the 
rd “empower,” but diplomacy is highly 
asitive to the overtones of words. 
tt is the first article (33) of Chapter VI, 
uich throws open wide the doors of peace- 
settlement: 


‘l. The parties to any dispute, the con- 
uance of which is likely to endanger the 
iumtenance of international peace and 
curity, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
negotiation, inquiry, mediation, concil- 
jiion, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
regional agencies or arrangements, or 
pner peaceful means of their own choice. 


|‘2. The Security Council shall, when it 
Fems necessary, call upon the parties to 
jttle their dispute by such means.” 
[This text is perhaps the most concen- 
ted provision of the whole Charter. Each 
the devices named in its lexicon of so- 
tions for maintaining peace has a history 
id a technique of its own. 
‘Negotiation calls for the action of for- 
zn offices and their authorized agencies. 
\Inquiry (notice that the resort is not 
iferred to here as investigation) brings in 
tutsiders. 
| Mediation is the check upon hostilities. 
(Conciliation is the oldest of all devices, 
‘t it was not formally accepted as the 
irivilege of friendly powers until the mid- 
e of the nineteenth century. It presents 
3 judgments but works only toward agree- 
ent. It is, however, the essential first step 
»ward 
. Arbitration — which follows conciliation 
‘ith the acceptance of definite judgments. 
_Judicial settlement, contrary to wide- 
pread American opinion, is limited to but 
section of all this wide area of pacific 
ettlement. 
_ Finally the article gives up the effort to 
vescribe or even enumerate all the methods 

» be followed and calls upon the disputers 
>» use any “other peaceful means of their 
wun choice.” 

The second paragraph in Article 33, 
hich states that the Security Council may 
call upon the parties” to settle their dis- 
pute by the means indicated, has much 
nore to it, also, than appears at first read- 
ag. For this provision is the link between 
veaceful settlement and police action. If 
he disputing powers pay no attention to 
he.summons, the Council can then offer a 
ettlement of the dispute on its own terms. 
Article 37, Section 2.) 

The Charter does not state in so many 
vords that a nation which refuses these 
vacific means of settlement—and which re- 
os to war instead—is an aggressor. That 
s the implication in both Chapters VI and 
JII, but there is a conscious avoidance of 
lefining aggression. The Protocol of Gen- 
va was simple and clear upon this point 
ind it would have strengthened the Char- 
er to have faced it frankly. 


The Use of Force 


This brings us to the central question in 
he minds of most people—the provisions 
or the use of force to preserve peace. These 
wrovisions are spelled out in detail in the 
welve articles of Chapter VII. 

Article 40 (Chapter VII) begins with 


eer 


the mild provision that the Security Coun- 
cil may request the parties to a dispute to 
comply with provisional measures without 
prejudicing their rights or claims. Article 
41 goes on to say that then the Security 
Council “may decide what measures not 
involving the use of armed force are to be 
employed” to influence the disputants, such 
as “complete or partial interruption of eco- 
nomic relations.” Then come the central 
articles of the security provisions—Articles 
A2 and 43; ' 
ARTICLE 42 


“Should the Security Council consider 
that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to be 
inadequate, it may take such action by air, 
sea or land forces as may be necessary to 
maintain or restore international peace and 
security. Such action may include demon- 
strations, blockade, and other operations by 
air, sea or land forces of members of the 


United Nations.” 


ARTICLE 43 


“1, All members of the United Nations, 
in order to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security, undertake 
to make available to the Security Council, 
on its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements, armed forces, as- 
sistance, and facilities, including rights of 
passage, necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security. 


“2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
govern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general lo- 


cation, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. 


“3. The agreement or agreements shall 
be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council. They shall 
be concluded between the Security Council 
and member states or between the Security 
Council and groups of member states and 
shall be subject to ratification by the signa- 
tory states in accordance with their con- 
stitutional processes.” 


It is impossible in this short survey to 
analyze these commitments. They will be 
discussed many times over, in connection 
with the ratification of the Charter. The 
main principles of the commitments are 
clear. The Charter of the United Nations 
has improved upon Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant, which contained the sanctions of 
pacific settlement of the League of Nations. 
For according to Article 16, military sanc- 
tions were not obligatory. The Council of 
the League could only recommend “what 
effective military, naval or air force” the 
members of the League should contribute. 
Only economic sanctions were obligatory in 
the League. 

Therefore it has been commonly asserted, 
and with reason, that the Charter has more 
force behind it than was provided in the 
Covenant. But in the history of the League, 
Article 16 was not so important as Article 
11, which dealt “with action in case of war 
or threat of war.’ No article in the San 
Francisco Charter is quite so sweeping as 


(Continued on page 333) 


V. K. WELLINGTON KOO (left) and T. V. SOONG q 
Dr. Koo, Chinese Ambassador to Britain; Dr. Soong, Premier, head of China’s delegation 
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There are those who urge peacetime military service as a way of keeping 800,000 to 1,000,000 youths out of the labor market each year 


Why Postwar Conscription Now? 


The thoughful view of an educator, who urges an uneasy America to scrutinize 


arguments put forth for taking at this time a step contrary to our traditions. 


SHOULD THE AMERICAN PEOPLE DECIDE NOW, 
prior to the cessation of hostilities and prior 
to accurate knowledge regarding the nature 
of the peace that will follow these hostili- 
ties, to introduce a postwar program of 
universal military training? 

The serious public discussion of this 
question illustrates dramatically the con- 


trast between the spirit of 1918 and today. 


In January 1918, Woodrow Wilson pro- 
claimed his fourteen points in what Charles 
Beard describes as “ringing periods that 
flew on the wings of lightning to the re- 
mote corners of the earth.” These fourteen 
points seemed to presage an era of democ- 
racy and liberty, the end of imperialism, 
and the conclusion of wars of aggression. 

Since nations of ‘the earth were hence- 
forth to live in peace and good will, Amer- 
icans concluded they might safely beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears 
into: pruning hooks. There followed dis- 
armament, isolationism, and passivism. 

No such confidence exists today. On 
the contrary, Congress is contemplating 
passage of measures that would commit the 
American people to a postwar program of 
compulsory military service. What response 


SRA tikes 


V. T. THAYER 


do we encounter to these suggestions? 

Our official military spokesmen—I use 
this term adyisedly, since not all military 
authorities are of one mind—say “Yes.” 
Supporting this view are the American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and citizens’ 
committees that favor the military training 
of young men. On the other hand, educators 
in schools and colleges, religious leaders, 
spokesmen for the AFL and the CIO, farm- 
ers’ organizations, and other citizen groups 
say “No.” 

People at large are divided, although 


—By the educational director of the 
Ethical Culture Schools in New York 
City, and associate leader of the Ethical 
Culture Society. A schoolman all his life, 
Mr. Thayer questions the educational 
benefits of military training as a virtue 
of the peacetime draft; he demands that 
we be honest with our young men and 
face fundamental issues. 


Readers will recall this author’s in- | 


formative summary of programs for the 
educational reconstruction of European 


lands, in Survey Graphic for November. 


polls of public opinion indicate a genera 
disposition “to avoid the mistakes of las 
time” and to accept conscription as a forn 
of war risk insurance. In short, there is div: 
sion of opinion and considerable confusio: 
of mind on the part of the average citize 
with a proneness to evade clean-cut’ def 
nitions of the alternatives which actuall 
confront the American people. 


Opposing Points of View 


This confusion of mind is understanc 
able since the arguments pro and con, a 
presented in the public press and in th 
hearings conducted in June before th 
House Committee on Postwar Militar 
Policy, seem to checkmate each other. Fe 
example, Under Secretary of State Josep 
C. Grew argued that our obligations unde 
the forthcoming security organization rer 
der military traintig essential, whereas th 
spokesmen’ of ‘religious and education: 
groups contend that to reverse our trad 
tional American policy at this time woul 
be a declaration of lack of faith in th 
ability of an international organization t 
assure peace. They add, moreover, that 
scription would create a war machine 
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J; all proportion to our obligations under 
security pact. 

The advocates of conscription stress its 
ysical and disciplinary benefits to young 
em in either peace or war, whereas its 


an further health programs as well as 
> cultural and educational development 
' youth. 

The supporters of the draft urge im- 
ediate action as an earnest indication of 
r determination to maintain peace 
ough strength, while those who counsel 
lay propose as a substitute for immediate 
ition the creation of a national commis- 
pn representative of many interests—army, 
vy, education, business, labor, agriculture, 
d religion—to study postwar national de- 
NSE. 

Confusion of mind also results from the 
sposition of many people to hope for 
me combination of military conscription 
ith education and vocational training. 
sany who would otherwise reject military 
aining are persuaded to see some good in 
iis joint program, both from the stand- 
pint of national defense and the youth 
pncerned. Thus, when postwar conscrip- 
on was first proposed, President Roosevelt 
emted vaguely that conscription might be 
ssociated with a national youth program; 
ad public school superintendents, in re- 
moNse to a questionnaire addressed to them 
y the National Education Association, 
ave voiced considerable sentiment in favor 
€ combining with military training a pro- 
ram of national service “on useful public 
rojects” and camping experiences “which 
mphasize such things as health, physical 
tness, outdoor living, recreation, work ex- 
erience, leadership training and individual 
‘uidance.” 

On the other hand, the U. S. Chamber 
£ Commerce and the American Legion, 
's well as all who fear that military train- 
ng might serve as an excuse for reviving 
ihe work of the National Youth Adminis- 
wation, insist that there be no boondoggling 
nr “socialistic” experiments in connection 


with conscription. In this, they are assured | 


yhe support of educational groups, such as 
the National Education Association, who 
vear the development of any program that 
might lead to a federal system of educa- 
jion or deprive states and localities of an 
»xclusive control over the administration of 
sither general or vocational education. 


Getting Down to Essentials 
| All this suggests the importance of high- 
ighting the issues that Americans must 
Geept. or reject. ; 
The late Secretary Knox, speaking for 
> navy, and General Marshall for the 
rmy, advocated one year’s training at 
sither seventeen or eighteen for boys who 
meet the essential physical standards. Meas- 
ures introduced in the last Congress, the 
Wadsworth and the May bills, omitted pro- 
vision for both conscientious objectors and 
he physically unfit. Our military leaders 
quite bluntly that they wish to as- 
1¢ no responsibility for either a reme- 
nealth program or a system of general 
ational education. | 
pmatceye 
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Ket; is | ighly questionable 


that the courts would uphold the consti- 
tutional right of Congress to conscript 
young men in peacetime for education or 
for work projects on the public domain, 
the prospects of including allied programs 
of education or of public service in con- 
junction with conscription are by no means 
certain. 

Fundamentally we face two questions: 

I. Are we sufficiently certain at the mo- 
ment of the character of the peace to follow 
this war that our people should adopt ex- 
treme measures for national security now? 

2. Granted that a high degree of military 
preparedness is essential in the postwar 
world, is compulsory military training the 
wisest policy to adopt? 

Stated thus, we can avoid befuddlement 
regarding the so-called educational benefits 
of military training. Let us be honest with 
our young people. If it be true that na- 
tional survival demands their sacrifice, why 
should we not look them squarely in the 
eye and request it of them? In any event, 
let us not be hypocritical nor try to delude 
them with false rationalizations. 

Military Discipline 

What are some of these false “rationali- 
zations?” 

First comes the argument for discipline. 
For example, Congressman Costello of the 
House Military Affairs Committee stated: 
“The sound discipline of military training 
will produce a most salutary result in our 
youth who, too often, due to broken homes 
or inadequate parental supervision, lack all 
sense of discipline. In each young man will 
be emphasized the respect for authority, at- 
tention to duty, obedience to superiors, and 
faithful execution of orders.” 

Perhaps; but many will question the 
wisdom of imposing upon all young people 
measures that are at best applicable to the 
few. Not all homes are broken, nor are all 
parents neglectful of their children. As we 
know, this offense applies only to the family 
next door!- Moreover, in those instances in 
which children are delinquent because pa- 
rental affection and guidance are wanting 
or misplaced, the cure is not of necessity 
military discipline. 


— For the one immature individual who 


thrives under military routine with its regi- 
mentation and subordination there are many 
for whom this experience results in stunted, 
if not retarded, development. On occasion 


the military camp may bring companion-’ 


ship and affection to the emotionally and 
socially undernourished individual, and he 
will respond as we all respond to the reali- 
zation that we are needed. But this is a 
happy accident, not a product native to 
military training. Indeed, the low state of 
morale in the training camps prior to Pearl 
Harbor and, we may add, the disturbing 
moral conditions that frequently prevailed 
when men were off duty, are more logically 
the derivatives of military training and mili- 
tary discipline when only a hypothetical 
enemy is beating upon the gates. 

By and large the discipline of the army 
camp is not calculated to instill the qualities 
of character essential for responsible citizen- 
ship. The disciplined citizen takes his orders 


from within, not from without. The Greeks | 


recognized this when they gave to the 
term “obey” the meaning “be persuaded” 
or “to persuade oneself.” 


Civilian Discipline 


What then becomes of the military vir- 
tues that Congressman Costello considered 
so essential for our democracy? 

Do free men not need to respect author- 
ity? By all means. But they must likewise 
possess the will and the wisdom to oppose 
misplaced authority—To give attention to 
duty? To be sure, provided it be duty 
understood and for that reason self-imposed. 
—To obey their superiors? Certainly, so 
long as these superiors are worthy and com- 
petent and thus eligible for retention as 
superiors—To execute orders faithfully? 
Yes, indeed, provided these orders conform 
to that higher law which William Seward 
in his famous speech on the Fugitive Slave 
Act insisted even Americans, on rare occa- 
sions, must respect and obey, if need be, in 
preference to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Military discipline is not identical with 
the requirements of dicipline in civil life. 
Why should it be? The purpose of military 
discipline is to simplify action so that men 
can fight and kill. efficiently, unhampered 
by disturbing inquiry or normal compune- 
tion. It is of a different order from the 
discipline that makes for intimate, whole- 
some, and satisfying relations between peo- 
ple in family and neighborhood, or for the 
more impersonal associations of business, 
professional, and political life. 

We do not needymilitary training in 
order to prepare young men for civilian life. 
There is also some reason for believing that 
modern conditions of mechanized warfare 
render conventional notions of military 
training out of date. 

Compare, for example, the German and 
the American soldier. The German was 
the ideal product of military discipline, the 
American not. And, for this reason, the 
American exercised an initiative and a re- 
sourcefulness totally lacking in the German. 
Harold Denny, writing for The New York 
Times from the Ardennes, pointed out that 
the American lacked utterly the abject sub- 
ordination to authority so characteristic of 
the German. The American, said Denny, is 
an individualist and, for this reason, he is 
less likely to be bewildered and discouraged 
by a new and unexpected situation. 

Indeed, Denny attributed the American’s 
success to qualities precisely the opposite of 
those extolled by ardent advocates of mili- 
tary training. It is the American’s self- 
reliance and initiative that enable him to 
carry on in desperate emergencies when he 
must think for himself. The American is 
“critical of his officers and unwilling to 
respect their rank alone,” Denny continued. 
“In a tight place American soldiers have 
been known to disregard an incompetent or | 
cowardly officer and take over command 
for the duration of that particular emer- 
gency.” This trait makes for lack of dis- 
cipline, but “it certainly keeps officers up 


to scratch.” On the other hand, the Amer-— 
ican soldier is wholesouled in “admiration 


for a man he is willing to consider as good 
as he is.” ieee 


- 
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The value of compulsory military train- 
ing as a means for discipline and character 
development in thus highly questionable. 


Making Better Citizens? 


We are told that military training will 
raise the level of citizenship. The late Secre- 
tary Knox wrote that it would help young 
men “to find a purpose in life, a place in 
society,’ and other enthusiasts have added 
that it would “promote a law-abiding citi- 
zenry.” 

On the other hand, sincere and competent 
students of human nature fear precisely 
the opposite outcome. For example, the 
distinguished sociologist, Charles A. Ell- 
wood, holds that military training may 
render more violent such conflicts as those 
between capital and labor and rival racial 
groups. Thus, he states, “When the whole 
population has been trained to the use of 
armed force, they naturally resort to armed 
force as a political weapon.” 

Doubtless both of these assertions are 
overly partisan. Military training, like any 
experience, affects individuals differently. 
It is conceivable that the routine and regi- 
mentation of the army camp will meet the 
mental hygiene needs of a small number of 
insecure and immature individuals. This 
same discipline, together with the cram- 
ming, learning by rote and the mastery of 
specific operations without inquiry into 
underlying principles, will run counter to 
the needs of others. So, too, these two 
groups will vary in their response to the 
indoctrination that Secretary Knox evidently 
identified with instruction in citizenship. 

In one respect, conscription can contribute 
toward democratic understanding. I refer to 
the mingling in camp of young men from 
varied backgrounds and all economic and 
social groups. In Switzerland, we are told, 
this experience has exercised a positive 
democratic influence. At best, however, this 
is but a rudimentary step in a genuine edu- 
cation for citizenship. To assume that in 
itself it will produce the qualities essential 
for responsible citizenship is naive indeed. 

Nor is there anything in the military 
camp designed to inculcate the habits and 
the ideals which constitute the heart of 
democratic procedure: the conference meth- 
od and the spirit of compromise, a willing- 
ness to talk things over and, in the course 
of discussion, to search for an understand- 
ing of the other fellow’s point of view in 
the hope that imagination and good will 


may create solutions that can harmonize 


warring interests. 


Not a’‘Health Measure 


The argument that universal military 
training will raise the health level of our 
people is also at best an exaggeration, It is 
true an annual inventory of rejections, with 
their causes, might.serve a useful purpose. 
But to introduce military training for this 
purpose is both ‘a»costly and a complicated 
method of confirming the fact that the 
barn is locked after the horse is stolen. 

In plain fact, there is danger that reliance 
upon military training as a means for im- 
proving the health of our people would re- 
tard health measures at points where they 
are badly needed. The easy assumption that 
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one year of military training can offset the 
failure of home, school, and community 
might encourage us to neglect health pro- 
grams at their most crucial point—in the 
early years of childhood. It is in these years, 
rather than at eighteen and thereafter, that 
the health of our nation is determined. 
Nourishing food, hygienic conditions in 
home and community, assured medical care, 
good housing, and a sound educational and 
recreational program constitute the condi- 
tions of good health. . 

And what of the emotional and social 
foundations of good health? ‘George Soule 
wisely remarks, “There 1s No reason to sup- 
pose that the army routine does anything 
for the mental or emotional health of most 
of those who experience it; sometimes it 
produces neurotic injury.” Obviously, mili- 
tary training can not reach back and cor- 
rect one of the most ominous and numerous 
causes for rejection from the army—those 
that originate in psychoneurotic difficulties. 
For example, out of 4,000,000 rejections 
between April 1942 and March 1943, 30 
percent were ascribed to mental as dis- 
tinct from physical causes. 

There is no assurance, then, that com- 
pulsory military training would noticeably 
improve health conditions for youth as a 
whole. Its benefits would undoubtedly be 
restricted to those who meet the physical 
requirements of the draft. And it would 
affect only by neglect the health needs of 
girls and young women. 


Will-o’-the-Wisp Training 


Americans are properly impressed with 
the rapid and efficient manner in which the 
army and the navy have acquainted young 
men with the skills essential to perform the 
highly specialized operations of modern 
war. So hypnotized indeed are some by 
this success that they would make over 
the work of our schools in the image of 
army instruction. It is not surprising there- 
fore to encounter the argument that com- 
pulsory military training can serve both a 
military and a vocational function. 

This overlooks certain pertinent facts. In 
the first place, the army and navy programs 
are not weighed down at present by a dual 
purpose. They center instead upon the 
skills and techniques required for specific 
performance as defined by the rapidly 
changing requirements of war. No time is 
wasted in developing either the theory or 
the basic understanding essential for flexible 
adjustment to change and progress. Re- 
search and inquiry, in short the genuinely 
educational functions, are assigned to spe- 
cialists. As machines are outmoded or de- 
mands on the front change, men are shifted 
from one operation to another, often at 
great personal loss in time and training. 
But this is inevitable, since wars are not 
won by consulting the interests and needs 
of the individual. 

Vocational education for civilians, on the 
other hand, is an altogether different prob- 
lem. Success turns upon securing a general 
understanding of basic: principles that cut 
through specific operations and are applic- 
able to what we might term families of oc- 
cupations. The individual is thus prepared 
to meet new conditions and at best to be- 
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come the master and not the servant — 
change. : 
The notion that valuable vocational trai 
ing and guidance can be combined wi 
compulsory military training 1s a dangero 
will-o’-the-wisp. It will not stand inspectic 
as a sound procedure for the mass of inc 
viduals affected. It can not benefit your 
men who will enter the professions or occ 
pations that call for a different order | 
skills. Nor can anyone trained for a bri 
period in the specific operations appropria 
to military performance be assured th 
these will correspond to the most up-to-da 
methods in business and industry or, f 
that matter, in war shortly thereafter. 


Each to His Last 


We should hesitate to delegate trainir 
other than military to the military. TI 
American people should deliberate long ar 
prayerfully before they entrust a nation 
system of vocational education to our mi 
tary establishment, thus taking educatic 
away from the localities and the speci 
characteristics and needs of the civilic 
vocations. 

To associate general vocational educatic 
with military training is questionable fro 
an educational point of view. It is also 
doubtful military expedient, since it wou 
require military leaders to combine tv 
quite different functions. The army realiz 
this and asks that it be permitted to sti 
to its last. Moreover, as Hanson Baldw. 
has pointed out, many military leaders fe. 
that the training of large masses of m«e 
each year will keep experienced officers | 
busy that they will lack time and oppc 
tunity vo study the tactics and_ strates 
which alone can keep our military equi 
ment up-to-date and the personnel ever 
its toes. a 

And need I mention the very real dang 
that conscription will foster the growth | 
powerful groups and establishments, wi 
huge investments and active interests 
equipment and supply, that would opera 
to retard the innovation, inventiveness arf 
initiative demanded in modern war? | 
this connection we cannot afford to igno 
the experience of France under conscri 
tion, where an entrenched. bureaucracy o 
posed both new ideas and new milita 
equipment. What leads us to believe th 
we shall withstand better than she the cc 
rosive influences of a military bureaucracy 
Or development within and outside t 
government of special interest groups wl 
organize to resist change and to perpetua 
old methods and defunct equipment? ¢ 
the exercise of influence that wins prom 
tion without respect to ability or fails — 
weed out incompetence? 

It is by no means self-evident that y 
should have been better prepared to fig 
this war had we introduced military trai 
ing immediately following the first Wor 
War. Who knows how badly this wou 
have weighed us down with antiq 
equipment and still more antiquated offic 
personnel? It was, rather, the depress 
with its debilitating effects upon Ameri 
industry and technically equipped m 
power, which caused our preparedness { 

_ (Continued on page 336) ss, 
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; ; Photos by Croswell Bowen 
View from George Washington Bridge of the lower end of the great recreational preserve along the Hudson River 


The Palisades—3d Call 


First came the clash with the quarrymen; then with the speculative builders; 
and now with what might be called the highwaymen of the motor age. 


‘ORN AND BROUGHT UP As I was IN ENGLE- 
vood, New Jersey—a mile down into the 
tackensack valley from the summit of the 
’alisades—I have for thirty years walked 
vith my friends and family over every 
art of these magnificent cliffs. This water- 
ront of rock, with its ninety degree preci- 
ice, stretches for almost thirteen miles 
long the Hudson River, from just south 
f the George Washington Bridge to just 
ee of the New Jersey-New York State 
ine. It is one of the most beautiful and 
ithe tracts readily available to the urban 
ublic in America—or in the entire world. 
A stone’s throw from the millions of 
ity dwellers that make up Greater New 
‘ork, the Palisades are nonetheless still 
omparatively neglected, and for a third 
ime confront new hazards to their sheer 
atural beauty. 
‘T have never tired of roaming throughout 
ne e district—from the heights of Fort Lee, 
yhere Cornwallis drove Washington into 
sat, northward to the famous Indian’s 
d cliff at the far end of the Palisades. 
se walks have invariably revealed some 
resh aspect of woodland charm, of rocky 
ture and river grace. Happily, to date 
Dan real estate development in New 
affected the area but little and 
ge ae cliffs is almost as wild 
as eas my boyhood. 
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on those of: us who know the refreshment 
they -cean bring and who prize their en- 
chantment, to report there is imminent 
danger that intruding pressures of our 
motor age may do permanent and needless 
injury to the incomparable Palisades. 


—The cause of uncounted hikers and 
lovers of the outdoors is here espoused 


by a native of New Jersey, an alumnus 


of Harvard (’24), and post graduate 
student at Oxford and Columbia. He has 
taught at three universities, Columbia, 
Cornell, and Harvard. Since 1943, he 
has been chairman of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
and is at work on a new volume, entitled 
“The Peoples of the Soviet Union,” to be 
published by Harcourt, Brace. 

Here he writes of the outdoors he 
knew as a boy—and its conservation. 

In 1928, Survey Graphic brought out 
an article by Loula Lasker, associate 
editor: “Those Private Palisades.” With 
construction of the George Washington 
Bridge, the fate of the cliffs was then 
_a second time at stake. This led to active 
espousal by a committee under the chair- 
manship of the late Walter F. Kidde, 
New Jersey engineer, and played a part 


in the salvage of a great natural resource 


Veh ne = Rockefelier nae a _ 
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But first let me sketch this great recre- 
ational preserve. A mile across the river 
from upper Manhattan, this is one of the 
five main divisions of the Palisades Inter- 
state Park. The other four divisions are in 
New York State and run as far north as 
Storm King Mountain. Most of the Pali- 
sades section itself falls in New Jersey, but 
lies close to the state border. And the 
scenic splendor of this outstanding geologic 
feature of America’s eastern seaboard is 
practically part of New York City’s exten- 
sive park system. Moreover, with the in- 
finite diversity of the Palisades terrain, no 
other metropolis, here or abroad, can match 
such varied outdoor pleasures amid such 
thrilling surroundings, or so close to home. 

Yet at no time has popular use of the 
Palisades Park measured up to its possi- 
bilities—regardless of the advantage that it 
is usable at all seasons of the year. Right 
now, and for the next two months, during 
the long, fine days of summer, the Palisades 
will in many ways be at their best for walks 
and picnics and general enjoyment. ‘ 

Too many native New Yorkers have had — 


their chief and only impression of them by ee: ‘ 


looking across the Hudson from upper 
Riverside Drive and from points north as 


far as Dobbs Ferry. The panoramic view — Ca 


from across the river has been shared by 
the windows of New York Central trains 
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countless visitors from the West, who from ; 
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have caught glimpses of the grandeur of 
this wall of rock. But only one who has 
actually tramped the Palisades, who has 
hiked along some section at top or bottom 
or clambered up the steep ravines and 
trails, can fully appreciate the surprise and 
wonder of this unrivaled segment of our 
natural world. 


The Crest—and Its Lookouts 


Along the top, between the edge of the 
cliffs and Route 9W (the motor road that 
parallels the river to the west), there is a 
luxuriant forest strip. This varies in width 
from a tenth to a fourth of a mile and is 
interspersed with springy, pine-carpeted 
trails hemmed by flowers and undergrowth. 
Following a narrow path near the brink of 
the cliff, you come every hundred yards or 
so upon lovely natural lookouts, often half- 
hidden in the foliage. These yield long, 
leisurely views up and down and across 
the river, sometimes taking in the Bridge 


_and the uptown skyline of New York and 


on clear days reaching to the other side of 
Long Island Sound. 

Here, too, there are breath-taking mo- 
ments as you peer over the edge—down 
four or five hundred feet to the water level 
—or admire, to left and right, the sheer 
drop of the precipice and the lofty stone 
columns that rise in many a strange and 
picturesque shape from the base of the 
wall. Great oaks and pines rival these col- 
umns in height, while lesser trees grow at 
every conceivable angle from every possible 
crevice. Even the dead trees, losers in a 


Keys to the Palisades 


New Yorkers who want to begin their 
adventures farther north than the George 
Washington Bridge may take Bus 86, leav- 
ing every 20 minutes from the New York 
side; and go along Route 9W as far as 
Englewood Cliffs at Palisade Avenue, a 
mere 12-minute ride, From here it is a 
short walk to the edge of the cliff or down 
to the river near the Dyckman Street Ferry. 
If you don’t wish to carry your lunch or 
supper with you, you can come back to 
Palisade Avenue at 9W and obtain an ex- 
cellent meal at either of two Italian res- 
taurants on the corner. 


The best bus of the pack, however, is 
the Rockland Coach Company’s fast-travel- 
ing Nyack Express, which leaves the New 
York Bridge Plaza at 25 minutes past every 
hour and runs back to the city, also on an 
hourly schedule. This bus will let you off 


or on almost anywhere along 9W and is |- 


the favorite mode of conveyance for pres- 
ent-day Palisades. hikers, The fare to the 
northern limits of the Palisades section of 
the park is 46 cents, and the time about 25 
minutes. On week-ends and holidays it is 
advisable, because of possible crowding, to 
board your bus at,20 past the hour at the 
regular terminal at 167th Street off Broad- 
way. ~ ~* 


The Yonkers-Alpine Ferry runs every 30 

| minutes from either side of the Hudson. 
You can reach the ferry in about 35 min-- 
'| utes by means of any local train to Yonkers 
(33 cents from Grand Central and 23 cents |. 
from 125th Street) and then take a five- 
_ | minute walk from the station. 
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plucky fight to survive, contribute to the 
living beauty of the place. Grey, weather- 
beaten, often grotesque, they crop out from 
rocky ramparts like gargoyles from a 
cathedral. 

Every lookout commands a different vista. 
Some jut like the prow of a ship, others 
afford a wide shelf with soft grassy turf and 
satiny moss reaching almost to the brim. 
All are places which tempt you to linger 
for hours, alone or in company, watching 
the boats go by on the Hudson, the long 
trains rumble up and down the opposite 
shore, the restless shift of light and shade 
on the river below and on the distant hills. 

No more appropriate spot could be found 
for a modern Omar Khayyam to take his 
ease than these quiet watch-towers along 
the crest of the Palisades. Lying on your 
back you look up at pale blue sky and white 
masses of clouds of every imaginable shape. 
Behind you, the breeze stirs an incompar- 
able rustle of leaves and swaying branches. 
Birds call and crickets add a lazy note. A 
smell of primrose hangs upon the air; and 
the air itself—clear and pure on these 
heights—is good to breathe, and gives a 
sense of freedom and well-being. 

Down on the river, small sailboats tack 
against the wind. Canoes hug the Palisades 
shore. Busy motor boats leave them both 
behind, along with the long, slow barges, 
filled with gravel or stone, which are 
pushed or pulled by puffing tugs. In 
wartime, sea-going army transports and 
troopships have: weighed anchor from the 
George Washington Bridge down to Ho- 
boken; but in normal times the ranking 
craft are river steamers of the New York- 
Albany lines, usually crowded with sight- 
seeing passengers. These set going a foam- 
ing wake from the center of the stream to 
the bank beneath you. At length, mini- 
ature waves break on the shore and their 
faint, familiar sound carries to*your lookout 
on the cliff. 


At the Base of the Cliffs 


The bottom of the Palisades is just as 
fascinating as the top. So are the slopes. 
For example, at one point or another you 
will surely want to investigate the huge 
rock-piles along the waterfront. These im- 
mense masses of boulders, heaped one upon 
the other in profuse and wayward splendor, 
are simply broken-off sections of the cliffs 
—pried loose by erosion, sliding some day 


or night with a mighty roar and sweeping 


down trees, underbrush and everything else 
in their path. Some such landslides occurred 
clearly in the distant past; others are of 
recent origin. One took place opposite 
North Yonkers after a storm in 1938. This 
was just prior to the Munich Conference 
and left a configuration of rock resembling, 
of all things, the face of Adolf Hitler! 
Unfortunately, the Dyckman Street Ferry, 
one of the best approaches to the Inter- 


state Park from Manhattan, has been closed 


for the duration. But there are other fairly 
cheap and convenient ways of getting to 
the Palisades. In fact, all a New Yorker 
has to do is to take any bus going across 
the George Washington Bridge and get off 
on the other side. The best walking here- 
abouts is to be found at the bottom of the 
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diff. A quarter of a mile to the north, 
stone staircase leads down to the broad dir 
and-stone path alongside the Hudson whic 
stretches the entire length of the Palisade 
In its course this path leads past play 
grounds and pavilions, picnic grounds an 
bathing beaches. (The water is rather dirt 
and a decade from now a Civic movemer 
will be due to clean up the Hudson o 
behalf of swimmers.) 

No fires are permitted on the top of th 
Palisades; although sandwiches and bee 
are in order in an atmosphere of untran 
meled loveliness. Along the waterfront 1 
self, small stone fireplaces have been cor 
structed in many spots, with iron grills o 
which the amateur can try his skill. 


The Northern Terrain 


There are other entrances to the treasure 
of the Palisades [see box] for those wh 
have already explored the nearer reache 
from George Washington Bridge; or thos 
who would experience the pleasantest aj 
proach of all via the Yonkers-Alpine Ferr 
Crossing the river at this point, you see th 
Palisades in all their glory as the fers 
traverses the mile of mildly flowing wate 
and, on Sundays, a run-down Italian o: 
chestra (an accordion and two violins) play 
sweet-sounding music reminiscent of pr 
war days. In 1776, during the early montk 
of the American Revolution, Cornwall 
came across the Hudson here, spent-a nigt 
on the New Jersey side in an old ston 
house now marked with a commemorativ 
tablet, and then climbed the Palisades 1 
march south against Washington. 

For a distance of five miles north of th 
Alpine Ferry slip there lies perhaps th 
most superb stretch of the entire Palisade 
Along the top of this section are many *¢ 


‘the finest lookouts and views, as well : 


the cliffs’ high point of 530 feet (three mil 
above Alpine) where the main boulevar 
sweeps out to the edge. Meanwhile, if yo 
walk about a quarter of a mile north an 
then turn back you can see the profile « 
a hook-nosed Indian jutting out from tk 
mountain wall. . 

Still farther north you arrive at a sma 
monument marking the boundary betwee 
New Jersey and New York and find neart 
a path down to the river. This connec 
with the regular Hudson trail which go 
north for half a mile to Sneden’s Landing 
where in 1780 Major André was brought ; 
a boat on his way to be tried at Tappa 
(New York). j 

The trail along the Hudson south of th 
state line leads throygh the recent lan 
slide (with Hitler’s face above it) and pa 
other rock-piles of even greater size and i 
terest. One of these extends for a full ha 
mile along the base of the Palisades; ar 
through it winds the.exciting section of 
trail known as the Giant Stair which lool 
up to the precipice. itself, rising sheer 
greatest height. Here you get an overw 


in winter when there is no foliage to soft 
the austere effect of the cliff. 
At other seasons, in striking contrast 
* From Snedea's Landing you can walk w 
‘Route 9W and once an 
ress en route 
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ee Giant Stair, you see the soft and lovely 
ceensward to the south called Forest View. 
cereabouts are pavilions, stone fireplaces, 
{'boat dock, and ample room to play base- 
| all or other games. And here again a good 
ail leads up to the top of the Palisades to 
Wand the Nyack Express. Or you can 
ealk back along the wide river path to the 
llpine landing and take the ferry across to 
conkers, enjoying the cool of the Hudson 

t sunset. 

As a matter of fact, it is perfectly feasible 
» stay in the Palisades Park well into the 
vening; and cook your supper somewhere 
long the river’s edge. From either the top 
rt bottom of the cliff you can watch the 
iver soften and deepen in color as the 
un goes down and twilight takes its place. 
“he sky gradually turns a blue velvet. All 
long the New York shore and on the slope 
eehind, the lights come out, one by one at 
urst and then, as real darkness falls, in 
preading clusters. 

If you are near the George Washington 
3ridge itself at night, you will see one of 
he finest sights along the Hudson, with 
his great steel structure silhouetted against 
he river and its central span outlined by 
blectric bulbs. 


Wild Life in the Auto Age 


I have mentioned getting to the Palisades 
only by bus and ferry. But of course the 
2asiest way of all, though a means that for 
Ihe most part must wait until the close of 
Ithe war, is by automobile. From uptown 
‘New York, say near Columbia University, 
wacross the Bridge and on to the northern 
send of the Palisades along 9W, is about six- 
‘teen miles and ought not to require much 
‘more than two gallons of gasoline for a 
‘round trip. It is slightly cheaper to go by 
‘way of the 125th Street Ferry or the 
Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. A pleasant variation 
‘for the motorist is to take the drive that 
‘tuns along the river from Fort Lee to Al- 
pine. This can also be entered at Engle- 
wood Cliffs from the road leading down to 
the Dyckman Street Ferry. 

Is there wild life in the Palisades region? 
Yes, plenty, though mostly of the smaller 
species. Once, however, a few years ago, I 


saw young deer in the woods near the state — 


line. During the winter of 1945 two of 
them, marooned on ice cakes, floated down 
the river in this vicinity. Squirrels and rab- 
bits and birds naturally abound in the park. 
Butterflies, too, yellow and blue and red, 
like to follow the contour of the cliff. And 
one of my favorite pastimes is to sit near 
the edge of the cliff and watch a hawk or 
seagull coast along, seldom flapping a wing, 
and wheeling, banking, smoothly gliding on 
the currents and eddies of a vagrant wind. 
Occasionally in hot weather you may 
come across a snake, almost invariably of a 
harmless species like the black snake which 
may climb a tree if it hears you approach- 
ing. Only a few poisonous copperheads, 
tichly colored like autumn leaves, still in- 
habit this vicinity. In all my walks in the 
alisades during the past fifteen years, I 
e met them but once. This was when I 
‘on a special copperhead hunt some 
1 years ago, prying with a walking stick 
hind every likely rock and exploring 
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The dark charm of cliffs and evergreens when the river is white with ice 


every sunny glen. I finally found one in- 
nocent specimen sunning himself peacefully 
and in plain sight near the river; and have 
always been a little conscience-stricken that 
I killed him as a trophy. 

In actual fact, slips are far more danger- 
ous than snakes along the Palisades. But if 
you exercise ordinary care and look where 
you are going, the park is a pretty safe 
place. 


Future of the Palisades 


The most considerable Palisades develop- 
ment afoot at present is the’ Interstate Park 
Commission’s own plan to construct after 
the war a new concrete super-highway, run- 
ning along almost the entire thirteen miles 
of the Palisades. This would call for two 
three-lane roadways, separated by 12 to 200 
feet (as well as a bicycle path and hiking 
trail), and connect up with a general high- 
way project that will continue through New 
York’s Rockland County as far as the Bear 
Mountain-Harriman State Park. The New 
Jersey Palisades section would cost approx- 
imately $4,500,000, which has yet to be 
appropriated, while the northern extension 
in New York will cost approximately $13,- 
500,000, already appropriated. — 

For lovers of the Palisades these plans 
have a serious drawback. The two three- 
lane roadways would run, for the greater 
part of the thirteen miles, right through the 
narrow forest strip between 9W and the 
cliffs. They would cut down a wide swath 
of woodland, slaughtering right and left 
the natural growth of trees, shrubbery and 
flowers. This would sacrifice much of the 
wildness of the area; and bring the sights 
and sounds—not to mention the fumes—of 
speeding automobile traffic close to the 
edge of the precipice. One of the greatest 
pleasures of walking on the top of the 
Palisades now is that you have a sense of 
remoteness from the fury and clatter of 
mechanized existence. ; 

While the Interstate Park Commyjssion 


“has undoubtedly considered the matter care- 


fully, it seems to me that a much sounder’ 


scheme would be to widen the existing 9W 
route from three to six lanes and to provide 
turn-outs, with ample parking facilities, 
reaching close to the edge of the cliff at 


strategic places. A broad hiking trail and 


bicycle path could run close to the edge 


without damage to the woodland area, 


which could be developed throughout into 
one of the most beautiful parklands in the 
eastern United States. This alternative 
would be fair not only to automobilists, but 
also to walkers, bicyclists and nature-lovers 
in general. It might even tempt some of 
our demon drivers to improve their health 
by hiking! Incidentally, it might save the 
public considerable funds. 

Everyone must agree that it is altogether 
desirable to make the Palisades more ac- 
cessible to urban residents. But it is clearly 
to the interest of the general public that this 
region should be kept so far as possible 
in its original state, its native wilderness 
beauty unimpaired. 

These were the aims of George W. Per- 
kins and other public-spirited citizens back 
in 1900 when they made their successful 
fight to preserve the face of the Palisades 
from being blasted to pieces by quarrymen 
bent on exploiting the highly profitable 
traprock. These were the aims advanced 
thirty-three years later when John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., rescued the Palisades from real 
estate operators scheming to erect giant 
apartment houses on the crest of the cliffs. 
He bought for some $5,000,000 almost the 
entire strip of land atop the Palisades and 
presented it to the Interstate Park, which 
now owns practically all the necessary prop- 
erty to preserve this great playground for 
future generations of New Yorkers, New 
Jerseyites, and Americans in general. Once 
again, and this time in the house of its 
friends, the issue is whether we can keep the 
Palisades essentially as nature, patiently at 
work throughout aeons of time, built and 
embellished them. . 

Since the final plans for the New Jersey 
sector of the Parkway have not yet been 
approved and the money for it not yet 
appropriated, there is still time to save the 
situation. The challenge runs especially to’ 
civic bodies formerly active in helping to 
preserve the Palisades, such as the New 
Jersey Staté Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Citizens Union of New York. The 
Palisades Interstate Park Commission can 
be addressed at Bear Mountain, N. Y. The 
governors of New Jersey and New York 
are both involved in the plans for the new 
Parkway. And of course the members of 
the New Jersey State legislature, also, bear 
a special responsibility for the crucial New 
Jersey sector. 
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Photos by Croswell Bowen 
A landslide after a storm just prior to the Munich Conference left a freakish likeness of Adolf Hitler on the rock 


Along the Palisades 


It is clearly in the interest of the general public that this 
region should be kept so far as possible in its original 
state, its native beauty unimpaired. 
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_ peril when that happens. 


Go Political, Young Man! 


“One new recruit for democratic political action 1s worth a dozen 


flamboyant Fo 


Po.irics Is THE NEW AMERICAN FRONTIER. 
It is the twentieth century equivalent of 
our Far West. “Go West, young man,” 
was sage advice in that early phase of the 
nation’s history. Now a new signpost 
reads, “Go political, young man (and young 
woman).” The sign points towards an ex- 
citing, expanding and neglected area of the 
United States of America. Wild grass and 
thick second growth cover it. Wild crea- 
tures and creeping things range over its 
wide plains. They await pathfinders and 
bulldozers of a new epoch. 

American politics has too long been the 
habitat of the baby-kissing, ward-heeling, 
two-by-four, petty, sometimes-corrupt, rare- 
ly-political politician. Barker and drum- 
mer-boy of democracy, he gets out the vote 
which elects his candidate. The precinct 
is his world. That made sense, perhaps, 
when politics meant: Will Jim’s gang or 
Bill’s gang win the fat contract to collect 
the ashes and clean the streets of our New 
World cities? 

But politics has grown up. It has be- 
come a matter of every American’s break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner—of his job, his se- 
curity, his life and that of his children. 
Politics now means: Will there be a third 
world war? Will democracy survive? Will 
we be overtaken by another and worse 
depression . . . by inflation . . . by im- 
perialism? 

I move up and down the country a great 
deal as a lecturer and so talk with many 
people. The Americans I encounter re- 
alize the new importance of the federal 
government. They want to play their part 
in shaping policy. They want to do their 
duty. But how? In private conversation 
and at public meetings the most frequent 
question put to me is: “How can an aver- 
age citizen do something about it?” 

The peace is being made. New economic 
and social practices are coming into use. 
The country is changing. Citizens ask: 
“Ts there a place for me, plain Mr. or Mrs. 
Or are we to 
be passive spectators who, now and then, 


- go through the motions of casting a ballot 


for a candidate chosen by a party machine?” 


People Who Want to Belong 


This divorce between politics and people 
is worrying Americans. They feel they 
don’t belong, don’t count. Democracy is in 
similar occurred’in several European coun- 
tries, notably»Germany, in the 1930’s, Af 
fairs of state had been dominated by old 
men whose hold on politics was much 
stronger than their capacity to come to 


‘grips with national problems. The younger 
- generation plumped for extremist, anti-. 


democratic demagogues. kody 
I say to groups of university students 


Something very 


Se 


. . 9 
urth of July orations on the virtues of democracy! 


LOUIS FISCHER 


—By a Philadelphian who since 1921 
has carried a chip of our Liberty Bell in 
his kit as European correspondent and 
commentator. In the 20’s, he traced the 
rise of the USSR, and portrayed its 
social, racial and»economic innovations 
across two continents. In the 30’s, he 
interpreted the promise inherent in its 
new constitution, challenged the purges 
as a throwback to its hopes, broke with 
the Soviet-Nazi pact. 

He has known Moscow, Warsaw, Ber- 
lin, Paris, London, firsthand; has been a 
critic of British and French imperialism; 
an adherent of the Spanish Republicans 
in meeting the early brunt of Nazi and 
Fascist aggression. 

But here he gives the quintessence of 
his impressions of what is afoot in our 
own domestic life, gathered as a lecturer 
from coast to coast in the 40’s, and as 
an active participant in the new Liberal 
Party in New York. _ 

Notable among Mr. Fischer’s recent 
books are “Men And Politics,’ 1941, 
and “Empire,” 1944. He is at work on a 
third volume in the series, “Men and 
Politics—1940-46.” 


whom IJ meet in various parts of the coun- 
try, “Go political.” They reply, “We 
would, but do the parties want us?” ‘The 
road is blocked. 

A section of labor has already catapulted 
itself into politics through the Congress 
of Industrial Organization’s PAC. In some 
parts of the Pacific Coast, a few commu- 
nists on reconnaissance found the Demo- 
cratic Party so fast asleep and so completely 
moribund that they simply walked in and 
captured the whole works. In a number 
of states, third-party movements have 
sprung up; they attract honest liberals who 
loathe equally the right-wing reactionary 
and the left-wing totalitarian. But for the 
great mass of Americans the question of 
their future political effectiveness remains 
unanswered. 

This situation has ceaséd to be academic. 
For examples: When Sumner Welles was 
dismissed from the State Department, many 
who valued him highly for his diplomatic 
experience, asked, “What can we do to 
bring him back?” Congress discusses the 

: i : rie shh e ae 
tariff. Tariffs help to intensify interna- 
tional rivalry. The question you hear is: 
“Shall we send telegrams to our senators 
and representatives?” The answer is: 
“Yes, but next time elect senators and rep- 
resentatives who won't need your tele- 
grams.” The veto privilege given each of 


the Big Five may enable them to get away. 


with aggression. “Is there anything we 
can do about it?”’ people asked when the 
‘issue came to boil at San Francisco: Or, is 


\ 


criticize his gévernment. It gives hi 


~ his defeat in 1940 and ‘his untimely. ¢ 


most officials. Why? 


the individual citizen too insignificar 
pull any weight? Must he watch helj 
ly while governments in their infinite 
repeat the mistakes of 1919-1939? 


Governments and People 


A study of world affairs shows how « 
governments act against the interest 
the countries they govern. Neville Cl 
berlain, appeasing prime minister of ¢ 
Britain, was a bad Englishman. His 
cies got his country into war. By the : 
token, Daladier was a bad Frenchman. 
policies laid France open to conquest. 
tory will certainly condemn Hitler as 
German and Mussolini as anti-Italian. ° 


.ruined their countries. 


Then, the old saw that “nations get 
governments they deserve” has been ut 
mined by modern political techniques. 
the British people deserve pusillanir 
Chamberlain one day and militant Chi 
ill the next? Do the Spanish people 
serve Franco after fighting him for 1 
years and finally succumbing only bec 
he had overwhelming military aid | 
Hitler and Mussolini? 

Especially in dictatorships, classes ¢ 
regimes and are then overpowered by t 
That is the story of Nazi Germany 
the story of Soviet Russia. The middle 
and the industrialists set up Hitler’$ re: 
expecting him to be their puppet. He 
soon strong enough to boss them. § 
larly, Russia’s working class launched 
Bolshevik revolution. Later, the dict 
ship stripped the workers of political pc 
In a dictatorship, the government w 
such irresistible might that no one ou 
it has any influence. A democracy mu 
different. ; 

The essence of democracy is the abili 
the people to remove one government 
substitute another. But is: that eno 
How can the people impress their \ 
on a government after it has been insta 
Campaign pledges are not binding. Fa 
to be reelected is a petty punishment 
pared with the crime of disregarding 
wishes and interests of the people duri 
term of office. Intervals between elec 
are so long that governments can do 
of mischief before they are checkreine 
another election. 

This is the central problem of Ame 
democracy. It is giving daily concer 
millions of citizens. - Pp 


The average American, I find, 


sense of freedgm and power. The ct 
governmental infallibility has few folle 
in this country. Wendell Willkie, bet 
had the ear of the nation more thar 
other private citizen and much mor 
Because 


< ie by bs 
ea ny, Sipe de 


q!:l, constructively critical—and coopera- 


> American rebel or liberal or populist 
aimed his sharpest shafts at Wall 
: and the bankers. He still has arrows 
s quiver for them, but somewhere in 
930’s the capital of the United States 
moved from New York to Washing- 
"The legislator who enacts laws and 
«ecutive who carries out the laws, both 
policy and are together responsible for 
shape of things in America. Today, 
ifore, the critic, the reformer, and the 
ic have their eyes on the federal ad- 
stration; the desire of the individual to 
emce it is mounting steadily. The 
rm knows that, more than ever before, 
eovernment has a hand in his life. He 
‘s to have a hand in the life of the 
imment. 
eanwhile, the government has gone 
‘business. Some citizens fight this and 
to change it; some welcome it; others 
ist to it. All are aware of it—whetting 
“own appetites to control their fate by 
iming active in government. Once upon 
me, “newsboy to company president” 
‘the rule of thumb of free enterprise. 
wadays the company president may take 
crs from another former newsboy who 
climbed up a second ladder to a govern- 
tit job. 
is a by-product of the war, Uncle Sam 
in truth become the biggest business- 
1 in the United States. The federal gov- 
ment owns 96 percent of productive 
acity in the magnesium industry, 90 per- 
< in the shipbuilding industry, 90 per- 
t in synthetic rubber manufacture, 90 
cent in the aircraft industry, 70 percent 
the aluminum industry, 50 percent in 
chine tools manufacture, and 10 percent 
the steel industry. 
t's easy to say, turn the new plants over 
private hands. But why did it happen? 
the first World War, the industrialist 
0 wanted to expand and make more 
nitions got a loan from a bank. In this 
ond World War, the government has 
de the loan or, often, built the new plant. 
the first World War, our Allies went to 
P. Morgan and Co., the National City 
nk, and other commercial banks for 
ns. In this war they went to the U. S. 
vernment for lend-lease. The job grew 
big for any private body. So the govern- 
nt stepped in to do part of the job and 
rdinate the rest. 


Full Employment and Politics 


After the war, an equally big task will 
front the American people. The ten 
lion men who come back from the war 
1 the other millions of men and women 
© come out of the munitions plants will 
k at being demobilized into unemploy- 
nt. The right to work has come to be 
ognized as inalienable—as natural and 
necessary as free speech. America wanted 
youth when it was time to fight and 
. “Don’t they want us,” they will ask, 
n it is time to work and live?” Any 
n that uses its men and women for 
nd throws them to the breadlines in 
1 stand condemned. 


V-E day, America had full employ- 
. be f oF : r is 4 - si ze 


ment because there were customers for 
everything we made. The ultimate consum- 
ers were symbolized by Hitler and Hiro- 
hito. They took everything we gave them. 
But with Nazi Germany knocked out, the 
USA is again faced with the responsibility 
of supplying jobs and economic security for 
a 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


who, “between his defeat in 1940 and his 
untimely death, had the ear of the nation more 
than any other private citizen.” This is one 
of the 48 small bronze statues of notable 
figures of wartime America, made by the late 
Max Kalish and presented to the Smithsonian 


Institution by the Kiplinger Washington 
Agency, which selected the subjects. 


Despite our high standards of living and 
earning, all the Americans who could fill 
and use jobs have never had them in peace- 
time. Private enterprise has not solved the 
great modern problem of utilizing the full 
productive capacity of every person who can 
work and wishes to. This is not my opin- 
ion; this is the record. - 

Eyen before the war, therefore, govern- 
ments in many lands were called upon to 
intervene and grapple with tasks which 
baffled individual capitalists. Witness Win- 
ston Churchill, conservative, and General 
de Gaulle, also conservative, promising that 
their governments will participate actively 
in economic affairs. This is a phenomenon 
which transcends boundaries, parties, and 
leaders. It is a universal trend that ante- 
dates Hitler. Indeed, Hitler was part of the 
trend. a dat . 

Wherever, as in the dictatorships, govern- 


ment intervenes and does. everything in 


economic affairs, the chances are you get 
\ cae ; 


jobs for all. There is no freedom, however. 
In no dictatorship does the citizen enjoy 
genuine personal liberty. But he gets work. 

Wherever, on the other hand, as in old- 
style capitalist democracy, the government 
has kept hands off economic affairs, the citi- 
zen has had freedom; yet that freedom has 
too often included the freedom to be un- 
employed, uneducated, and unhappy. 

Consequently, the challenge to America 
and the rest of the world in the decade after 
the war will be to achieve a synthesis of 
economic security plus freedom. Man craves 
both on this earth. One leaves him discon- 
tented. 

The role of government in economic af- 
fairs will have to be so limited and con- 
trolled that we get economic security with- 
out losing our liberties. An America that 
attains this goal will have solved its fore- 
most domestic problems and at the same 
time be in a position to make major con- 
tributions to the peace and welfare of the 
world. But if we fail, and if in turn the 
peoples of the earth must make a choice 
between jobs and freedom, the chances are 
that hundreds of millions of men and 
women on this planet, who have been tor- 
tured by decades of oppression and poverty, 
will choose the jobs and forego the freedom. 

Now, work without liberty is the totali- 
tarian way of life; it is also totalitarian so- 
cialism. Unless America and the other 
democracies open a road to economic secur- 
ity along with personal liberty, the world 
may follow Russia. A tendency in that di- 
rection is already discernible in Europe and 
Asia and here at home as well. 


The Joust of the Giants 


Victory in this war will not decide the 


‘issue between totalitarinism and democracy. 


The competition will continue. To my way 


of thinking, democracy with its faults is. 


better than any dictatorship. Yet democracy 
must provide economic security for all or 
itself, succumb. 

This then is the century of the joust be- 
tween two giants: between dictatorship and 
democracy. To win, democracy must de- 
ploy every one of its resources. They are 
three: labor, capital, and government. 

The United States government relies on a 


~system of checks and balances provided by 


the Constitution. The executive is checked 
by the legislature and both are checked by 
the judiciary. This arrangement has worked 
fairly well throughout the years to preserve 
the American way of life. 

Today, the nation requires an additional 
system of checks and balances in the eco- 
nomic field. In fact, such a system is ac- 
tually emerging. Under it, labor, capital, 
and government will check and balance one 
another. On occasions, government and 
labor will combine to stop excessive and 
monopolistic encroachments by capital; 
capital and labor will unite to halt any 
move towards an all-powerful state; and at 
other times, government and capital will 


pool their power to check excessive acts by 


labor. 

Early in the spring, a meeting, fathered 
by Henry J. Kaiser, the great industrialist, 
brought together Eric A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the U. S$. Chamber of Commerce, 
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Philip Murray of the CIO, and Wilham 
Green of the AFL, in an attempt to create 
a united front of management and workers. 
Similar endeavors will multiply in the com- 
ing years. Labor, capital, and government 
will be found groping for checks and bal- 
ances in America’s economic and social af- 
fairs. Thus the government, in addition to 
being in business, will be standing at the 
fulcrum of the seesaw between labor and 
capital. Trade unions and employers for- 
merly fought a straight, two-way fight. 
Henceforth, however, both of them will 
strive to influence the government, for the 
decision about a strike or any other capital- 
labor dispute may be made in a government 
office. The class war has a new battle- 
ground. 

Private citizens with means and ambition 
will continue after the war to determine 
when and where new industries, farms, 
towns, and stores shall rise. Yet to 
an increasing extent, government-sponsored 
TVA’s, government-built roads, govern- 
ment programs for soil and forest and 
water conservation, government laws and 
government officials will mold America. 

In such circumstances, it becomes more 
important than ever to have a government 
which serves the interests of the nation and 
reflects the will of all the people. 

We used to speak of politics as a “game.” 
It’s now serious business, the business of 


life. 


Democracy, a Necessity 


Americans have considered democracy a 
right, a privilege, a convenience and a pleas- 
ure. It remains all of these. But it has also 
become an indispensable necessity. 

Wherever the government does more 
than in the past, it becomes stronger. Where 
it does everything, as in a dictatorship, it 

, tends to become omnipotent—so much so 
that the individual counts for nothing. 

Democracy must be on guard against 
both the all-powerful state and the too 
feeble state. In avoiding the Scylla of a to- 
talitarianism that does everything and domi- 
nates everybody, democracy must not crash 
into the Charybdis of laissez faire that does 
too little, satisfies too few, and consequently 
provokes the many into favoring dictator- 
ship. The democratic ship of state needs 
more hands. It needs able and firm hands, 
and brains skilled in navigating through 
reefs, shoals, and narrows. 

For the whole world is entering a politi- 
cal era. Politics will invite the talent of all 
nations. Politics will bring adventure, 
danger, power and the opportunity to serve. 

Here in the»USA only a comparative 
handful, however, can man positions inside 
the apparatus of government. The vast bulk 
of Americans have another role to play. 
They can be active in political organization. 

Our two big.political parties are the 
scorekeepers of America. At regular inter- 
vals, they come.out with scorecards which 
they hold while passers-by mark them. And 
then things usually subside for at least a 
year, usually for two years, sometimes for 
four years. Voters follow their fathers or a 
popular leader. Party platforms and party 


principles count for less than either of these — 


in making up the public’s mind. Party edu- 


’ 
n 
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cation is negligible between polling days, 
when the parties try to find jobs for the 
faithful. A chief purpose of partisan victory 
is to get those jobs. — 

Such parties have lived their day. 

To elect is one function of politics. But 
is it impossible to direct those whom you 
elect? Americans are now groping for an 
answer to this key question. Under our 
representative form of government, a great 
deal must be left to chosen representatives 
of the people—provided they are really rep- 
resentative. And provided they are really 
nominated and elected by the people. This 


is the crux of American democracy. 


Participation vs Frustration 


The sense of frustration that I have dis- 
covered among members of all groups and 
professions in this country is born of the 
conviction that in the nomination and elec- 
tion of legislative and executive officers the 
voting public carries less weight than the 
engineers of the party machines. It is born, 
too, of the suspicion that, once elected, the 
representative gives his ear and vote to nar- 
row “interests” more often than to national 
interests. 

Various devices seek to cope with this 
situation. Lobbies are one of them. Floods 
of inspired telegrams are another. Letters 
to the editer are a close third. In one way 
or another, throughout the length and 
breadth of America, the population yearns 
to be vocal, to end the frustration. It also 
thirsts for knowledge and for more constant 
political communication among citizens. 
Hence the spread cf community forums, 
town halls, discussion groups, and debating 
societies which are finding less difficulty in 
getting both audiences and finances. In sev- 
eral cities in which I have spoken, officers 
of such groups responded enthusiastically to 
the suggestion that congressmen and sen- 
ators be invited to address their meetings 
and render account of their services. 

_Thus the impulse is towards participa- 


tion. Committees to do this and that crop 


up everywhere, organizations to fight for 
this and against that. Their multiplicity and 
lack of coordination often defeats them. 
They are themselves critical of.their ineffec- 
tiveness—which is a first step towards ef- 
fectiveness. They are, in truth, lobbies on 
the outside trying to influence politicians on 
the inside. They wonder, therefore, wheth- 
er it isn’t time to go on in—to go political. 

Two immediate problems present them- 
selves: first, to make American representa- 
tive government more democratic, more 
intimately connected with the people’s 
thoughts, wishes, and interests; and second, 
to make American democracy more repre- 
sentative, more a function of-the social spec- 
trum rather than the business- of profes- 
sional politicians. 

Particularly in the Middle West and on 
the Pacific Coast, reformers, idealists, civic 
leaders, social workers, and internationalists 


are increasingly conscious of the necessity of 


being inside. <i! 
“We tug at the coattails of the poli- 
tician,” a newspaper editor said to. me. 
“Would not groups who urge city, state, 
and federal governments to adopt various 
measures, advance their causes further if 


they could nominate and elect persons 
are enthusiastic supporters of those cau 

“Why not nominate and elect mer 
of those very groups?” I asked. | 

“Would they accept the nominations: 
replied ruefully. “Could we get them 
he added as an afterthought. 

The bulk of thinking Americans still 
sider politics too crowded with cigar-c 
ing self-seekers and manipulators. But 
tics also includes decent, clean-cut pi 
and they need reinforcement. Those 
recoil from the shady side of American 
tics help that side by being inactive t 
selves. 

A prominent woman in Pittsburgh 
to me: “My husband would 8subscrik 
many of your ideas on international a: 
and America’s future. But he is a suc 
ful lawyer, earns $75,000 a year. How 
he think of running for Congress?” 

That is only one paradox on the roz 
the new American “go-political” fror 
Many more obstructions exist. The solt 
of every important life problem has f 
such snags and difficulties. 


At the Roots of Democracy 


In traveling throughout the United St 
I have been astoundéd to find earnest, 
cere democrats giving their approva 
flagrant anti-democratic acts of totalita 
ism. Double standards corrode mor: 
Some who are ready to die to check one 
tatorship’s aggression condone another 
tatorship’s aggression. Little nations 
snuffed out amid the applause of men 
women who think themselves internati 
ists and democrats. Plebiscites in the | 
ence of conquering armies are accepte 
true expressions of the will of the, pe 
Puppet governments set up by a for 
autocrat are taken to democratic he 
When Mussolini made the trains rur 
time and removed the beggars from 
streets, certain Americans threw their 
in the air and forgot fascist atrocities. 
port of some features of a foreign dict 
ship may lead to acceptance of more 
tures of dictatorship and thence to a gra 
rejection of democracy at home. 

American democracy is a sturdy oak. 
thin wedges of totalitarianism are cut 
into its trunk. One wedge is this uncri 
attitude towards totalitarianism ab 
Another is totalitarian-like intolerance 
criticism at home. Critics of certain 


posals at Dumbarton Oaks and San I 


cisco, for example, were subjected to a 
rage of new American cuss words 
“perfectionist,” “pessimist,” and so on. 
other wedges take the form of div 
racial differences. But the sharpest w 
of all is the individual’s feeling thi. 
does not count for anything. 

It is a mark of health that many per 
who have shared this, feeling are tryin 
correct it by taking part in the process 
democracy. América may be on the et 
going political--One new recruit for d 
cratic political action is worth a dozen : 
boyant Fourth-of-July orations on the 
tues of democracy. 

Politics is calling all men and w 
with vision, imagination, energy, et 
asm, idealism, and a faith in ¢ 
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Photos trom the War Relocation Authority 


The Yasamuras set a place for the boy next door, Seiichi’s new friend. Mr. Yasamura now is manager of a store in Brooklyn 


We're Americans Again 


With gallant objectivity two Japanese Americans give a very human account of how 
the people are faring who left relocation centers to live in the East and Midwest. 
The part played by the churches and the schools. 


SRE ARE THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS WHO 
returning to America without having 
the country. They are the Japanese 
ericans, and their foreign-born parents 
» are aliens because by law they cannot 
yme citizens. By Presidential proclama- 
and military orders, we were evacuated 
n our homes on the West Coast early in 
2 and placed in “relocation centers.” It 
in one of these centers that we heard 
uild say, “Mama, I want to go back to 
erica.” Now we are going back to the 
erican way of life, and to an America 
nge to us—an America at war. 

t the request of the Board of National 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, the 
ers were given leave of absence from 
Heart Mountain Relocation Center in 
oming, where we had been doing 
istian work for the past two and a half 
s. The reason for our leave was to en- 
us to visit areas in the Middle West 
the East where people from the reloca- 
centers are resettling. 

Then we left the Center in November 
t, the process of withdrawal was fairly 
dy but somewhat slow. The chief indi- 
yn of a decreasing population was the 
that the mess-halls were not so crowded 


ney had been. On the other hand, many 


SOPHIE and DONALD TORIUMI 


—Sophie Tetsuko Toriumi, daughter of 
a Congregational minister, was born in 
Riverside, Calif. On receiving her B.A. 
degree from Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, in 1938, she served as group 
work and girl reserve secretary of the 
Japanese Branch YWCA in that city 
until January 1942. In Heart Mountain 
Relocation Center she was choir director 
and children’s leader. 
—Donald Kaoru Toriumi, son of a Pres- 
byterian elder, was born in Sacramento. 
After graduating from the University of 
California in 1936, he studied for several 
years at the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary at San Anselmo. He was direc- 
tor of the work with Japanese young 
people in the Presbytery of Los Angeles 
and had become pastor of the Japanese 
Union Church there. In Heart’ Moun- 
tain Center the Reverend Toriumi has 
been in charge of the youth work of the 
Community Christian Church, and is 
now chairman of the church board. 


The Toriumis, who were married just _ 


prior to evacuation, are now three— 
there is a little girl, fourteen months old. 
They are still at Heart Mountain, but 
hope to relocate soon under the super- 


vision of the Presbyterian Church. 


were taking their meals back to their family- 
units because they could eat more quietly 
there and the family could be together at 
least for a few minutes each day. 

The majority of young adults had gone, 
and many of the positions in the administra- 
tion offices, open to the evacuees, were filled 
by inexperienced teen-age youth or by 
elderly people. Many parents were saying 
that they were too old to be relocated and 
questioned the wisdom of going to strange 
places to start their lives over. Many said 
that they did not have capital to start again, 
for what they had owned had been wiped 
out by the evacuation. Some said, “Let us 
go back to the West Coast. That is our 
home. Our friends and customers and em- 
ployers are there. Our business is there.” 

Many looked with suspicion and distrust 
at reports sent back by relocatees from mid- 
western and eastern communities. They 
pointed to the few adverse reports, saying, 
“See, that’s what happened on the outside. 
You're taking chances when you go out.” 
Confusion and indecision had driven the 
majority: of the people to state, “We do 
not know what to do or where to go. 
Therefore, we are going to stay in the 
Center for the duration.” 

Meanwhile, there was a continuous 
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stream of the braver souls to the “outside.” 
It was to meet these resettled Americans, 
that we left Heart Mountain. 


We Find Friends 


As the Burlington bus carried us away, 
it was a thrill to breathe the “free air” of 
America again. With no regrets the barbed- 
wire fences and the self-imposed and com- 
munity-imposed mental barbed-wire fences 
were left behind. What a change from the 
dusty monotony of the Center to the fa- 
miliar American landscape—houses of dif- 
ferent sizes and colors, trees, greenery, wind- 
ing roads, shop windows. “We’re back in 
America! We're Americans again!” These 
thoughts filled our minds. 

Transferring from the bus to a train, we 
became aware of the presence of Caucasians 
(the term used by the relocatees to differ- 
entiate white people from other racial 
groups). We had become accustomed to 
seeing Japanese faces all the time. “I won- 
der what they are thinking about. I won- 
der if they know whether we are Japanese 
Americans or Chinese,’ we thought self- 
consciously. But when our fellow-passen- 
gers realized that conversations with us 
could be held in English, all kinds of sub- 
jects were brought up for discussion, from 
the weather to war news. Most servicemen 
were very friendly. 

Like many of our fellow Japanese Amer- 
icans, we found the USA a kindly disposed 
place. A great deal of the favorable public 
reaction, we are sure, is due to the news- 
paper and magazine accounts of the fine 
performance of the Japanese American com- 
bat teams in Germany, France, and Italy, 
and to the presence of Japanese Americans 
in the uniform of the United States Army 
on the streets over here. It is reported 
that there are close to 18,000 of these in our 
army—a great many, proportionately speak- 


ee 


ing, among the racial Mutiny groups of 
the United States. 

Perhaps some relocatees have been over- 
sensitive about possible discriminatory acts 
by people “on the outside.” Many of them 
have been pleasantly surprised to find 
Americans fair-minded and friendly. Thus 
one alien-relocatee walked up and down 
the main street of a large city with the 
attitude, “Might as well meet the discrimi- 
nation and get used to it,” and no one even 
looked at him. 

Not long ago, the daughter of a family 
relocated in a suburban town was very 
fearful of what might happen to her at 
school. On the Sunday before her first 
day, to her amazement and relief, the prin- 
cipal of the junior high school and _ his 
wife called on the family and told the girl 
that he would be looking forward to having 
her as a student. It made it easier for 
her to go. That principal was more than 
a principal; he was a friend. 

A bashful boy was relocated with his 
family in a large city. His parents were 
worried as to how he would get on with his 
new classmates. When that dreaded “first 
day” came, he went to school in fear and 
trembling. Some ‘of the boys approached, 
offered to show him around, and _ helped 
him find his classrooms: 

An elderly alien relocatee was traveling 
alone to visit friends. She could barely 
make herself understood in English, but 
she was too energetic to be frightened. A 
fellow-passenger, a doctor, managed to 
carry on a pleasant conversation, invited 
her to lunch with him in the diner and saw 
her safely to her destination. 

In the Philadelphia area we met a Metho- 
dist minister and his wife who had opened 
their home to relocatees and helped them 
become adjusted to their new environment. 
Many of the young people now call them 


“Mom” and “Pop,” ind whenever so 
thing happens, good or bad, they ha 
to share it with these foster-parents. 

In Cleveland there is another Cauca 
family which has welcomed one hunc 
relocatees, giving them a temporary hi 
until they find jobs and places of their o 
They have done this solely because of t 
desire to be of practical help. 

These are only a few of the many frie 
ly gestures we heard about on our trip. 
the other hand, there were some unfo 
nate instances where, through the igi 
ance or prejudice of Caucasian neighb 
relocatees had unpleasant experiences. 
they were the exceptions—not the rule. 


Success Stories 


What are the reactions of these Japa 
Americans to their new environment? F 
do they like it in the Midwest and E 
Are they thinking about going back to 
West Coast? Will there be “little Toky 
springing up here and there? 

Of the many hundreds we met on 
travels, a great majority expressed a pre 
ence for remaining in their new envi 
ment, at least for the next few years. T 
feel that they are as settled as they can b 
these unsettled times. Many said that t 
do not wish to return to the West Cc 
that they have greater opportunity to 
their abilities and their training in ot 
sections of the country. They remem 
how, on the West Coast, many col 
graduates and professionally trained 1 
and women were forced into such unski 
work as fruit-stand helpers, farmhands, 
the like. Those engaged in a professi 
field usually had only Japanese clients 
patients. Now these same people are 
of the communities in which they have 
tled, at work not on the basis-of f£ 
background but of their own ability, t 
ing, and experience. 

Thus a young woman is employed in 
national headquarters of one of the Pre 
tant denominations in New York as 
office secretary. She is much interestec 
her work, and feels that she is an acce] 
part of the organization. Although 
comes from sunny southern California, 
loves New York and plans to remain. 

In Washington; D. C., a young ma 
doing confidential work for the ~goy 
ment. While he realizes his is only a 1 
porary war job, he is enthusiastic about 
experiences since he relocated, and mi 
to stake his future in the East. ~~ 

In a midwestern city, the manages 
the only company which offers window 
play and department store decoration s 
ice is a relocatee from northern Califo: 

There is a young man in New York | 
who used to be a boys’ worker in a Japa 
Branch YMCA. He is now very hap 
engaged in doing similar work in a_ 

branch where he deals with young 
of many racial strains. During our trip 
found four other Japanese Americans - 
full time YMCA jobs. “4 

_A former Japanese Branch 

_fetary is now serving as the girl 


Jy physicians, surgeons, and graduate 
q of Japanese ancestry are serving in 
@ospitals across the country, as are 
# aides, and members of the Cadet 
Corps. Most of them are well re- 
by the patients, and many have been 
sended for their courtesy and consid- 
n. 

oung man applied for a position in a 
ital firm in an eastern city. Although 
f) was no opening there, he was given 
troduction to a New York City firm, 
> he was hired almost immediately as 
wnalyst. He was the first Japanese 
‘ican to secure a Wall Street job. 

ese are only a few of the “success 
s’ in our notebooks. There are hun- 
—even thousands—of relocatees work- 
1 war industries. Even alien relocatees 
vorking in some of them, doing their 
«or our country. In colleges and offices, 
7 Japanese aliens are teaching or using 
difficult native language in the work 
rmy and Navy Intelligence and other 
ldential government agencies. 


The Search for Companionship 


st our people are not finding it easy to 
nto a strange community and settle 
<. When so many Americans are beset 
housing problems, it is especially dif- 
t for a group with a different racial 
eground to find homes. In some large 
3 only the undesirable types of housing 
available. Thus in Chicago, where the 
viest relocation has taken place, some 
“getting along” in substandard, even 
unitary dwellings. . 
‘though many of the more progressive 
unese Americans and interested Cauca- 
s urge the relocatees to try to become 
integrated part of the community, we 
ad some tendencies toward the forma- 
of relocatee-ccommunities in several 
-s, including Chicago, Cleveland, and 
vw York. The settlement of relocatees 
airly concentrated areas is not primarily 
to their own choice. One rather unex- 
red reason was that as tenants they keep 
r apartments so well that landlords 
come more of their kind. Here and 
‘e we found whole apartment buildings 
ipletely occupied by Japanese American 
ilies, who had come one by one. 
n several cities where they are few in 
aber, the relocatees told us they felt 
sly and wanted social contact with 
srs who had resettled. Thus, a young 
man in a New England town said that 
‘e were so few Japanese Americans in 
area that those who could preferred 
© to New York for social activities. 
the alien relocatees were especially 
ibled by the lack of customary contacts. 
couple with splendid jobs in a small 
higan town are practically the only re- 
tees in the community. Although the 
= is reasonably happy, the husband is 
y lonely and longs for the companion- 
) of people who speak Japanese. 
1 many places where there are a num- 
of relocatees, community committees 
e been formed, composed of Japanese 
sricans, aliens, and in most instances 
ians, to arrange and sponsor dances, 
forums and informal gatherings. 
ye ear a Bat . 
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Hiromu Komori and Hitoshi Fukui, with a fellow employe, in a Cleveland machine shop 


Everywhere there is in the minds of relo- 
catees the growing realization that Japanese 
Americans should become part of the gen- 
eral life of America. Having been so def- 
nitely isolated along racial lines on the West 
Coast and then in relocation centers, a great 
number of them find it difficult to make 
new friends among Americans of other 
backgrounds. 


The Churches Play a Large Part 


Wherever we went, the church people 
seemed particularly alert to the needs of 
these new neighbors. In too many of the 
general—accounts of relocation, the part 
played by the churches of various denom- 
inations, as well as by such general bodies 
as the Home Missions Council of North 
America, is minimized or even omitted. 
In almost every community we visited, we 
found either the local church federation or 
the denominational offices establishing close 
ties with the relocatees. 

In a number of cities, various denomina- 
tions haye selected ministers of Japanese 
American and also of alien background, 
so that the general needs of both the Eng- 
lish-speaking and the Japanese-speaking 
relocatees may be met more effectively. 
Their primary responsibilities are to help 
the relocatees adjust themselves in the new 
communities and to present the work of 
relocation to interested organizations and 
groups. 

In some cities where the alien relocatee 
population is fairly large, Japanese-language 
services are conducted in established Cau- 
casian churches. Relocatees are employed 
in many of the national denominational 
headquarters as well as in several local 
churches. Almost every major denomina- 
tional and interdenominational magazine 
has carried articles giving an accurate pic- 
ture of the relocation program, and some 


Sunday School papers have published 


stories written to help the children of 
Christian America become acquainted with 
Japanese Americans and their parents. 

Most of the 3,000’college students affected 
by the evacuation order were assisted in 
continuing their education primarily 
through the Japanese American Student Re- 
location Council, composed of representa- 
tives of the various denominations and ad- 
ministered through the cooperation of the 
American Friends Service Committee. A 
great many of these students were attend- 
ing denominational colleges, where they 
were helped to continue their studies. 

Several of the denominations are operat- 
ing hostels for the relocatees, in order to 
provide temporary housing for them until 
they are able to find jobs and more 
permanent accommodations. It is interest- 
ing to note that in denominations like the 
Lutherans and the Quakers, which formerly 
had very few Japanese American members, 
there is a notable increase from among 
the relocatees. 


Student Friendships 


The student relocation program has had 
some interesting by-products. 
of the Japanese American students, formerly 
concentrated in West Coast institutions, 
were scattered by evacuation among the col- 
leges and universities of the Midwest and 
East, and even in some of the southern col- 
leges. This has given them an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with this coun- 
try and to make friends with young people 
of many backgrounds. Many of the evacu- 
ated students have made the honor rolls 
and scholarship societies. But more im- 
portant, they have been able to join in extra- 
curricular activities, and even to become 
class and student body officers. Many of 


them had never participated before in 


campus affairs. In the new environment 
(Continued on page 334) 


Hundreds | 


The Legs 


SIXTEEN MILLION AMERICANS WERE SUP- 
ported last year on 6,800,000 legs. The per- 
sons were sick people in hospitals; the legs 
belonged to the 1,700,000 hospital beds in 
the United States. 

Suppose we held a clock on people as 
they enter hospitals and let the alarm ring 
every time a patient is admitted. The bell 
would sound every two. seconds on the 
average every day and every night of the 
year. Suppose we watched with our alarm 
clock on every hospital rooftop as the storks 
fly down with their warm little burdens. 
Three out of every five of Uncle Sam’s 
babies are born in hospitals. The stork 
alarm would go off every 1644 seconds. 

Hospitals are big business. The land, 
buildings, and equipment of our 6,600 hos- 
pitals represent an investment of more than 
five billion dollars. The work of the hos- 
pitals takes a million people—from doctors 
to doormen. 

These people are engaged in health servy- 
ice. The hospital is in the business of serv- 
ice. It serves people in three stages: 

Horizontal patients—sick people in the 
hospital beds. 

Vertical patients—sick people who are 
able to walk to and from the doctors’ ofh- 
ces, the “clinics,” and the laboratories in 
the hospitals. 

Well people—who pay the bills and who 
are helped to keep well by the knowledge 
gained through hospitals. 


The Hospital Picture 


Hospitals thus have the hard task of sat- 
isfying everybody. How well have they 
done it? What do hospital trustees and ad- 
ministrators want? What are they worry- 
ing about? What are the public’s gripes, 
what are its demands concerning hospitals? 

There are many points of view. For 
example: 

“A hospital’s a place where the doctors 
and nurses give you everything that medi- 
cine’s got, and kindness besides.” That’s a 
satisfied patient’s definition. 

“T never had truck with a hospital. When 
anybody from our cove gets taken off to 
the hospital, they generally come back in 
the dead wagon.” Here talks the father of 
a North Carolina mountain family who 
lives twelve miles from a doctor and forty 
from the nearest hospital. 

“The hospital is the doctor’s workshop 
and training ground,” says a physician. 

“Whether or not the surgeons take any- 
thing out of you in the operating room, 
the hospital will try. to take a big check out 


of you at the cashier’s desk.” The white- 


collar man speaks, 

An administrator of a voluntary hospital 
prays: “Help us balance our budget, keep 
our doctors happy, and hold our hospital 
safe from government domination.” 

A United States senator urges: “Let us 


_ have a national health program which will 
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on Research in Medical Economics; 
associate editor, Survey Graphic. 


make hospitals physically accessible and 
hospitalization financially available to every- 
one everywhere.” 

Beneath these diverse views lie the issues 
which hospitals and the public face today. 
A brief review of facts will focus these 
issues. 

During the past seventy-five years, the 
population of this country has increased 
less than four times, but the number of 
hospital beds has multiplied thirty-four 
times. Ninety-five percent of the five 
billion hospital capital has been contributed 
on a non-profit basis by governments or 
private agencies or individuals. Here is big 
business without stockholders or dividends. 
Local, state or federal governments own and 
operate a third of the 6,600 hospitals, and 
have 1,350,000 out of the 1,700,000 beds. 
The government figure is swelled by 400,- 
000 federal beds added since 1940. State 
and local governments have largely pre- 
empted hospital care for mental diseases 
and for tuberculosis. 

The non-governmental hospitals receive 
a larger proportion of the acute, short-term 
illnesses. For this reason ten million of the 
sixteen million hospital admissions last year 
were to non-governmental hospitals. These 
voluntary hospitals outnumber the govern- 
mental hospitals two to one. They are the 
typical American general hospital. Their 
boards of trustees, their auxiliary and 
financing committees, draw community 
leaders in all large and most small cities. 
A third of them are under church auspices. 

Doctors in areas without community hos- 
pitals and city doctors who can’t get on 
community hospital staffs, have set up over 
1,000 hospitals. These proprietary hospitals, 
however, are mostly tiny ones. They in- 
clude less than four percent of all hospital 
beds and they are declining as community 
organization grows; but in some rural sec- 
tions they still dominate. 


Tallying Gains and Headaches: 


I have been in a few small hospitals that 
are ill-equipped, dirty, and unsavory “in 
management, but most American hospitals 
are places of which their doctors and their 
communities can rightly be proud. In the 
past generation the hospitals of America 


have made great progress towards solving 


such major problems as these: ; 

1. A basic type of hospital organization 
—tested and standardized as a non-profit 
body under a lay board of trustees, govern- 
mental or voluntary. © 


of the Hospital Bed 


2. Professional freedom for the physic 
appointed to the hospital staff by the t 
tees. 

3. Standards of organization and of » 
formance, maintained mostly by volun: 
professional bodies—the American Coll 
of Surgeons, the American Medical Asse 
tion, the American Hospital Associat 
The enforcement of these standards is 
even, especially as regards fee-splitting, 
hardly touches the numerous little hospi 
with less than twenty-five beds. Yet « 
ditions today represent an outstanding 
vance over those of a generation ago. 

4, Education for physicians, nurses, m 
cal social workers, and many technical v 
tions, integrated with hospital, clinic, 
laboratory. 

5. Professionalizing hospital adminis 
tion. The American Hospital Associa' 
has become a powerful, self-conscious be 

6. Relations between voluntary hospi 
and governments. Tax payments from le 
state, and federal funds for the care 
needy persons now exceed philanthr« 
gifts to hospital maintenance. Through 
operation with public welfare authori 
and otherwise, the hospitals have tr. 
formed many of these arrangements fi 
politically determined lump-sum grants 
businesslike payment for service on a 
diem cost basis. 

7. Painless payment of hospital bills. ’ 
Blue Cross hospital insurance plans v 
initiated largely by hospitals. They 
sponsored but not controlled by the Ar 
can Hospital Association. In twelve y 
they have gained over 17,000,000 memb 


Problems Ahead 


Unsolved problems stand on the hosy 
floor, among them: ~ 
1. Many hospitals are the private w 
shops of the surgeons who “feed in” a 
jority of the hospital’s paying patients. C 
petition among staff doctors and betw 
different hospitals often lowers standa 
2. Many physicians are without any _ 
pital staff connection—especially gen 
practitioners in large cities. The interes 
the individual hospital is to maintain | 
quality in its staff. The interest of the c 
munity is to see that every doctor has 
portunity to keep professionally up-to-c 
3. The advantages and economies 
group medical practice exist in many or; 
ized hospitals staffs for non-paying pati 
but in only a few for paying ‘patients. 
4. No private or-public agency col 
facts annually on a nationwide scale al 
hospital financial operations — espec 
current income:and expenses—data essei 
to community and national planning. 
5. Negro patients, doctors, and nurses 
slim pickings from the hospital table. N 
medical needs are great. Negro pa 
power is low. hs tee 
6. Many hospitals should have r | 


ry 


Joo will represent community needs 
(han institutional interests. 

‘post hospitals are still repair shops, 
ieneither to preventive services on the 
Jie nor to convalescent and _ social 


yj 


on the other. 


Where and How Questions 
re big problems sit on the hospital 


Wistribution of facilities. The estab- 
ut of hospitals in American com- 
es has long followed the precept, “To 
at hath shall be given.” Now in 1945, 
merican Hospital Association has 
eed the Hill-Burton Bill (S. 191) for 
fide surveys of hospital needs and for 
aid in hospital construction. The 
ean Medical Association, the big farm 
ies, and organized labor all support 
| in principle. If the measure is en- 
eafter some needed amendments, a 
iapter in rural medical service will 


edination of hospitals. Dr. Thomas 
, Senator Claude Pepper and many 
lil leaders declare that hospitals should 
‘rrelated in local and regional schemes, 
: the small ones—and thus the people 
hll communities—can obtain special- 
ad quality services beyond their local 
hl’s resources. 

s plan has been the subject of a hand- 
> local experiments and of many 
‘fuls of speechmaking. 

ring hospital care financially available 
vyone. ‘The leaders of the Blue Cross 
al insurance plans project their pres- 
ate of growth in membership over 
futures, until the whole population is 
d. If last year’s unprecedented in- 
of three and a half million members 
‘continued for fifteen years, half of our 
: would be covered. In accepting a 
2 or two of delay, the Blue Cross 
is are generous with other people’s 


| this rate of growth continue? So 
xperience shows a marked decline in 
ite of increase of most plans after the 
ive or six years. How much would 
endency be changed by more vigorous 
aigns for membership? By offering 
| benefits at the same or possibly lower 
Certainly the Blue Cross plans would 
josted if many private employers would 
ihat a few do now—pay half or more 
> charges for their employes; and if our 
mments could and would do this for 
employes, too. 
enthusiasm now add a dose of realism. 
= were 1,822,000 business firms report- 
n 1940 to the Social Security System, 
Bie twenty-seven and a half million 
oyes. Less than 2,400 of these firms 
oyed 1,000 or more persons. About 
and a half million employed less than 
yersons. Besides these businesses there 
ver one million other employing units, 
ly very small, and beyond these some 
nillion farmers and self-employed in- 
uals. The administratively easiest and 
cially safest enrollment in voluntary 
ance plans comes from large employed 
9s. As the plans move to small units 


the going gets tougher. The same is true 
as they try to tap that half of our population 
with family incomes under $2,000. 


Government Participation 


Another adventure in realism leads us to 
the $64 question: government—boon or 
bogey? Of the four legs of the hospital 
bed, “Professional Service” represents the 
hospital’s primary function. “Education 
and Research” are essentiak.if professional 
service is to be high-grade and progressive. 

As to “Community Support,” the typical 
American hospital is in a fortunate position. 
Five sixths or more of the maintenance ex- 
penses of most voluntary general hospitals 
are met by payments from patients. These 
hospitals depend little, many of them not at 
all, upon philanthropic gifts toward current 
expenses. They seek gifts mainly for capi- 
tal—new buildings, renovations, and dur- 
able equipment. 

Community support is, however, sought 
and given in other ways than money. Gifts 
of personal service are numerous. By or- 
ganizing personal service, many hospitals 
tap churches, employers, men’s clubs, wo- 
men’s clubs, fraternal organizations, and 
-other major groups in their localities. Yet 
even though most- voluntary hospitals are 
relatively independent of gifts for current 
maintenance, they cannot stand securely if 


they violate the obligation of community 


service. On this principle their status rests. 

“Government Participation” in hospital 
service is more than financial. Of primary 
importance is the tax exemption which is 
accorded non-profit hospitals in almost all 
states. Second is the direct supply of general 
hospital service by institutions maintained 
by cities, counties, states, and federal agen- 
cies. These government hospitals not only 
furnish services, they also may serve as 
yardsticks of cost. Third, are the increasing 
payments~by local, state, and national gov- 
ernments to voluntary hospitals for services 
rendered needy persons. These payments 
have rarely been accompanied by interfer- 
ence with the administration of the insti- 
tutions. 

Indeed the American Hospital Associa- 


tion asks for more—more tax payments for 


Governmental 
Participation 


Community 
Support 


more people; and for payments covering 
full cost. 

Government participation in hospital 
service is thus a boon, but one does not 
have to advance far in realism to appre- 
ciate that obligations go along with benefits. 


The Hospitals’ Strength 


A third adventure in realism would bring 
those concerned with hospitals to appraise 
the strength of their position. The roots of 
the voluntary hospitals strike so wide and 
deep in most American communities that 
increasing participation by local, state or 
national governments is no reason for fear. 
The real dangers of government-from-a-dis- 
tance must be prevented. The perversions 
of partisan politics must be combated. But 
these dangers must be fought realistically, 
and with enough humor to appreciate that 
non-governmental as well as governmental 
agencies are operated by self-centered hu- 
man beings. 

The recent expansion of voluntary health 
insurance plans has double motivation. The 
carrot of public service lures.. The whip 
of the government bogey drives. Large 
growth of voluntary plans will require a 
unity and a militant spirit which arise only 
from strong, positive motivation. The ex- 
perience of the plans promoted by state 
medical societies shows that the whip often 
brings rearing and shying and little progress 
along the road. These plans offer very 
limited services and have obtained hardly 
7 percent of the Blue Cross membership. 

If the hospitals would appreciate the true 
strength of their position with the public 
and with the medical profession, their trus- 
tees would control the costly internecine 
warfare with X-ray and other specialists 
who want to charge patients all the traffic 
will bear, and many hospitals and some 
Blue Cross plans could proceed, without 
seeing bogeys under the bed, to offer com- 
plete prepaid medical care through group 
practice by the hospital and clinic staffs. 
As hospital people discard their fears, gov- 
ernment health insurance will cease to cause 
chills and fever. Both hospital and govern- 
ment leaders would do well to watch them- 
selves more and the other fellow less. 


Professional 
Service 


Education and 
— Research 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Governing a Troubled Community 


WHEN PEACE RETURNS, THE AMERICAN PEO- 
ple—at least the thoughtful ones—are go- 
ing to examine once more the validity of 
humanitarian principles. We have waged 
war “for humanity’s sake” since 1898 and 
have been ridiculed by other nations be- 
cause our brave talk about ideals did not 
tally with our practical politics. In the 
present war the cry is democracy, which 
somehow seems to imply legal instead of 
sentimental rights. Already we are greatly 
concerned with the application of democracy 
—and the word takes on new meanings as 
men of differing opinions use it. 

Under our laws every citizen has specific 
rights. Certainly he is innocent of breaking 
laws until proved guilty; moreover, he is 
entitled to a fair trial. It might serve to 
remind us that if historians of a vanished 
people were guided solely by the principles 
that these people announced in their high- 
est and noblest hours, they would fail to 
grasp many essentially human elements. 

In the United States, for instance, we are 
committed to treat on equal terms all citi- 
zens, no matter what their race or color; 
yet everyone is aware of the constant ten- 
sions created. by the feeling of superiority. 
This is accentuated in time of war. Dur- 
ing the first World War it produced many 
harsh attitudes toward German-born citi- 
zens who had arrived in the great immi- 
grations of the nineteenth century. In this 
war it has led to even more bitter expres- 
sions of hate and suspicion against those 
among us who were born in Japan, and 
against their children who were born and 
educated in the United States. 


Poston as Laboratory 


The position of Japanese Americans in 
wartime America has had the attention of 
several earnest students, notably Carey Mc- 
Williams, and the conclusions reached are 
that many honest individuals have suffered 
because a few sided violently with Japan. 
The hostility of the California communities 
in which so many of them lived was 
marked, and for their own protection as 
well as ours they were placed in supervised 
camps. 

This dislocation provided opportunity for 


_a study of social influences and organiza- 


tion by a psychiatrist and social anthro- 
pologist with experience in Eskimo and In- 
exander H. Leighton, now a 
lieutenant commander in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. “The Governing of Men,” pub- 
lished in cooperation with the American 


~ Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(Princeton University Press; $3.75), is his 


attempt to formulate certain general princi- 


_ ples from observation of the adjustment of 


human relations at the Poston relocation 


camp near Parker, Ariz. Here about 18,000 
Seeee br (All books ordered 
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evacuees were placed in three large units 
of flimsily constructed wooden barracks. 
Since Commander Leighton takes his title 
from Danton’s regretful remark: “Oh, it 
were better to be a poor fisherman than to 
meddle with the governing of men,” it is 
obvious that he is dealing with difficulties 
at the camp. To draw conclusions of a 
general nature from the ferment, the tur- 
moil of human needs, desires and fears, and 
conflict with authority, calls for an eye for 
essentials; Commander Leighton has it and 
also has the patience to wait for evidence 
before stating his conclusions. Thus “The 
Governing of Men” is a careful, step-by- 
step examination of the rise and fall of dis- 
content at Poston; the leadership which 
brought it about and that which quelled it. 


A “People-Minded” Leader 


In dealing with groups of human beings 
several attitudes are always prominent. Men 
in authority, responsible for decisions, pre- 
fer to delay drastic action if peaceful solu- 
tions can be reached. They know that vio- 
lence leads to further violence. Police and 
the military, used to repressive measures, 
invariably represent the opposite extreme 
when called in to help. Subordinate offi- 
cials, who do not have full responsibility 
for what happens, also are more aggressive 
than their superiors. 

Talk of being “soft” and “appeasing”’ is 
always thrown at leaders at such moments. 
Perhaps ultimate success determines the 
validity of method. At Poston, the assistant 
director, who was “people-minded,”’ as 
Commander Leighton puts it, won a victory 
by patience and forbearance with the dis- 
affected, who were led by troublemakers 
into a strike. “Every administrator must be 
prepared when the time comes to back him- 
self against the world and if necessary take 
the consequences of losing,’ Commander 
Leighton maintains. The assistant director 
is identified only as a forty-year-old son 
of Yale, member of a wealthy family; his 
mother is a well-known New York liberal.. 


Opposing him were the “stereotype-minded. 


group of administrative employes,’ whose 
patience gave out. 
Much patience was needed. The evacu- 
ees here were a heterogeneous crowd. They 
included the Issei (34.9 percent) or origin- 
al immigrants from Japan, some of whom 
had hoped to return there and had;4like 
the Germans during the first World War, 
a degree of pride in the rise of their native 


land, though others had been disillusioned; — 


the Nisei (51.3 percent), their children, 
born and educated in the United States, 
with no desire to live in Japan; the Kibei 
(9.2 percent), Nisei who had gone to Japan 


as children, and had returned with confilict- 


ing ideas and become troublemakers. The 


Pewee oe 


through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postp 


camp also contained the Sansei (4. 
cent), young children of Nisei and 

Herded together in camp, where 
way of life had to be improvised, 
evacuees were the victims of feai 
alarms. Reports from the Pacific 
did not reassure them. Talk about d 
racy by the directors was contradict 
the restrictions imposed on citizens wk 
no dealings with the enemy. The 
themselves “deserted by America.” 
troublemakers worked up discontent. 


Reactions to Stress 


As fear and anxiety were reduced 
was “an increase in aggressive € 
sions of dissatisfaction.” Commander | 
ton’s comment on the rise of belief i 
anese victory among some of them 
to many other situations: “It was the 
retreat from reality into the fantas 
hope that is often seen when human 
are under stress, a retreat which ca 
whole groups to fanaticism and me: 
movements.” This accelerated “the 
dency to live in melodrama,’ when 
interpretation had a hair trigger.” V 
here the workings of prolonged frust 
on the human imagination. Such a 
tion should teach us much about 
movements that result in violence. ] 
did not reach the stage of violendée b 
it was ably administered. i 

In the second part of the book, 
mander Leighton discusses his conch 
This is excellent reading for all of us. 
scribes the reactions of individuals to 
and the position to be taken by the 
sponsible for the public welfare. Agg: 
must be guided, says he. “It is the 
with spirit that is balking,” hence it 
be carefully led. Administrators ; 
much under stress as those who | 
them; it is an érror to suppose that 1 
sponsible heads are always cool.” 

Of importance, too, is Commander 
ton’s emphasis on the peculiar soc 
ganization of people and the need for 
ing inside such organizations to get cc 
tion. Much of this has been appl 
American leaders in zones of occu 
It is no longer a sentimental attitv 
ward underdogs that dictates our at 
and methods; it is practical and sci 
the result of a half century of searchi 
social principles. 


de a huge.crowd is - 
“String up the spies!” “Wipe out 
to the last man!” Books such as tl 
tiently rehearsing an effort to be 
war’s victims, may enlarge the 
understanding. |. om aed 


{SE _MILITARISM, ITS CAUSE 
(CURE, by John M. Maki. Knopf. $3. 


PERSON WISHING TO LEARN QUICKLY 
amentally the nature of our remain- 
qmy, Mr. Maki’s book is almost per- 
though the title suggests a concen- 
on strictly military matters, such 
ae case. At the very start the author 
h the thesis that militarism is not 
pr ephemeral phenomenon in Japan, 
untegral product of an entire social 
and a long history. 
1gh the winning of the war is being 
cout boldly, brilliantly, and swiftly 
‘Wside, this is only a beginning. “True 
inship,’ says the author, “must 
pa the accomplishments of the fight- 
ma. It must go beyond the battlefield 
ack Japanese ideas and institutions.” 
destroy the roots of Japanese mili- 
after our fighting forces have lopped 
branches. It must purge the Japan- 
ple by letting them suffer in their 
nd the destruction and chaos that 
ve inflicted on others. Then it must 
: they rebuild their social order along 
Gadically different from those of the 


1 this.thesis in mind the author gives 
Billy written, carefully conceived ac- 
bf Japanese social evolution. In chap- 
1 the Political Oligarchy, the Eco- 
Oligarchy, the Emperor Idea, Anti- 
aism, and the Authoritarian State, 
ws that Japan has had a remarkable 
uty of rule by a select few, but- 
always by economic and religious 
\S. 
1 changes as have occurred have been 
ered from the top. The transforma- 
“om feudalism to modernism, for ex- 
, was the result not of a spontaneous 
ar revolution but. of a shrewdly con- 
| change by authoritarian leaders asso- 
» with the Imperial faction. It was for 
©ason not a complete transformation. 
bhilosophy of feudal authoritarianism 
cept and made the basis of a fascist 
disguised by a facade of parliamentar- 


eseries of remarkably successful wars 
ithe people the feeling that navy and 
» domination of the government was a 
thing. In a final chapter on Japan’s 
2, the author emphasizes the necessity 
) drastic policy to shake the Japanese 
f their insular illusions and their oli- 
‘ic. society. 
¢ book is profound and yet crystal 
an invaluable contribution to Amer- 
understanding and the formation of 
policy with reference to the enemy. 
ip is added by the fact that the author 
American citizen of Japanese ances- 
His scholarship, objectivity, and first 
acquaintance with the Japanese, his 
y to write, his excellent judgment, are 
dit to him. : 
‘eton University Krinestey Davis 


US CONSIDER ONE ANOTHER, by 
ephine Lawrence. Appleton - Century. 
7a. 


IER GROWING LIST OF VIVIDLY HUMAN 


Is, Josephine Lawrence now adds the 


ng story of a “mixed marriage” on 


which crowd in the petty prejudice, the 
blind bigotry, the cruel stupidity of middle- 
class society, family and friends. Cecilia and 
“Tag” —so called from his mother’s family 
name of Taget—are deeply, irresistibly in 
love. Both are children of mixed marriages, 
she of Catholic-Protestant parents, he of 
Jewish-Gentile. Both have abundant experi- 
ence in family tensions and truces. 


“cc > . . . y 
Tag” is charming, handsome, and intel- 


ligent and “no one would suspect him of 
being a Jew.” But his nage is Hymen 
Silverstein and with its first mention comes 
a stiffening of Cecilia’s every social contact, 
however casual. “I know how it is,” says 
Tag. “When you say you are Mrs. Silver- 


stein... then the vicious, the stupid and 
the cruel begin to bay you like hounds... . 
Prejudice is a seeping dark stain I think, 
more difficult to fight than hatred—which is 
powerful and violent and somehow more 
honest, too.” 

Miss Lawrence portrays the baying 
through all its endless round—the hotels 
and apartment houses, “restricted” because 
“once you let one in you can’t keep the rest 
out”; the nurse whose last patient was “a 
Jewish lady, but nice”; the rapacious south- 
ern landlady “careful about whom she takes 
in; the man on the train who “always told 
my wife that some Jews are white folks.” 
And always there is the family, down to the 


“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


NO: I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter 
the time required by symbol systems. It is far easier and more accurate to write 
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easy to read back, 
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last cousin, torn by its own hates and 
jealousies, frustrated by grim personal rela- 
tionships, but joined as one in baying at the 
heels of Cecilia’s marriage. 

Most of the baying sprang from stupidity, 
from the thoughtless acceptance of stencils 
—Irish are noisy and dirty, Italians beat 
their wives, Negroes are lazy and light- 
fingered, Jews are aggressive and “Oh, you 
know... .” 

Tag saw it clear: “But those traits are 
human, not racial. You may find them in a 
Gentile or a Jew. . . . It is so simple and we 
make it so complicated. Each of us will be 
judged by God as an individual soul. Why 
do we insist on passing judgments on the 
mass?” Cecilia, secure in her personal hap- 
piness with Tag, but groping for light on 
the crude wWnreason that surrounded her, 
puzzled out a backhanded answer, “What 
I don’t understand is why any church in 
the United States thinks it necessary to go 
outside this country to teach the Christian 
gospel. None of us has yet learned it here 
at home.” 


Miss Lawrence’s skill as a writer lies not 
in suggesting the overtones and undertones 
of human relationships but in depicting the 
details of the often unlovely business of 
people living together in the ties of blood 
and marriage. She is no respecter of skele- 
tons in closets, be they of individuals, of 
families, or of society. In “Let Us Consider 
One Another’—a title drawn from St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews—she brings 
them all out and if you or I recognize a 
familiar rattle, that is exactly what she set 
out to accomplish. Incidentally, she has 
written a story that commands interest 
and emotion from beginning to end. 
Osterville, Mass. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


CAN REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
DO THE JOB, by Thomas K. Finletter, 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2. 

Whattodo Books ON GOVERNMENT ARE 
almost as numerous and as popular as who- 
dunits in current fiction. This new volume 
has even the suspense of the latter, and the 
argument is built up so that the whattodo 
is not revealed until the important con- 
clusions. 


The first section on “Ends and Means” 
is the best popular presentation which this 
hardened political scientist has read of the 
interrelationships within American govern- 
ment in the world today and the years to 
follow the war. Mr. Finletter raises the 
fundamental question: can governmental 
machinery designed to achieve political 
negatives and the /aissez faire state develop 
the steady flow. of power which the new 
policies of the American people demand? 
He shows clearly that the present system 
of American..government in peace results 
in strong and weak alternating periods. In 
this swing he sees»a basic conflict between 
the historic purposes of the Constitution 
aimed at a weak government and the need 
today for strong government. 

The book goes to the heart of our diffi- 
culties when it points out the conflict be- 
tween the Executive and Congress as the 
most significant fact in American govern- 
ment today. The most urgent need is for 


NW 


a powerful Executive and at the same time 
a strong legislative body, to do away with 
the battles between the two—battles which 
ultimately will jeopardize the very existence 
of Congress and defeat all executive plans 
for domestic prosperity and international 


peace. . 
In the past, whattodo literature has in- 


cluded proposals ranging from the right 


of the President to dissolve the House and 
Senate to a complete parliamentary system 
and the consequent abandonment of the 
popular election of the President. Mr. Fin- 
letter joins the long procession of those 
who advocate the appearance of Cabinet 
members on the floor of the House and 
Senate for questions. But he realizes that 
this alone would offer too little, too late. 
He therefore suggests, first, a joint bi-parti- 
san Cabinet between the Executive and 
Congress, with jurisdiction over domestic 
as well as foreign matters. The present 
rigid terms of office for the President and 
members of Congress would be a barrier 
to the effective operation of any joint Cabi- 
net. He suggests amending the Consti- 
tution to give the President the right to 
dissolve Congress and the Presidency and 
to call a general election when a deadlock 
arises between Congress and the joint Cabi- 
net. He advocates tetms of Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and Chief Executive of the same 
length, say six years from the date of each 
election. 


This is an important little book. Whether 
or not one agrees entirely with the some- 
what drastic solutions the author proposes, 
one cannot fail to agree that a continued 
acceptance of the principle of conflict be- 
tween two branches of government imperils 
the authority of Congress and even the ex- 
istence of self-rule in the United States. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Finletter’s discussion 
will stimulate action as to what to do about 
it. The plan already working effectively 
by which combined groups of the State 
Department and the congressional Foreign 
Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees 
work together is an encouraging straw to 
show which way the wind is blowing. 


JANE Perry CLarK CAREY 
Barnard College 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE, by 
John Becker. Messner. $1. 
ONE OF THE MOST NECESSARY STEPS IN’ THE 
campaign against racial and other forms 
of social intolerance is to shatter the stereo- 
types which serve as the customary molds 
of prejudice. This attack has become one 
of the most novel and effective devices in 
the growing educational crusade for more 
democratic living and thinking. An im- 
portant and pioneering instance was~the 
photographic placard exhibit worked out 
under the supervision of John Becker for 
the Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica, and exhibited for the first time at 
Henry Street Settlement in New York last 
year. 
The unusual success of this pictorial and 
graphic panorama of the more constructive 
relationship of the Negro to our American 


_ society has been duplicated in a number of 
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centers. Now this booklet brings ¢ 
hibit into arm’s reach of any reader. 

be hoped that in this form it will he 
larger circulation which it deserves 

of the most helpful bits of sound 
cratic propaganda yet worked out | 
gravely important area of interraci: 
intercultural education. ALAIN 

Professor of Philosophy 

Howard University, Washington, D. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, by Al 
Tocqueville, the Henry Reeve text 
vised by Francis Bowen, now turth 
rected and edited with introducito: 
torial notes and bibliographies by | 
Bradley. Foreword by Harold J. Lask 
volumes; Knopf. $6. 

ALMOST ANY EDITION OF THIS GREAT ¢ 

would have been justified at this tim 

when a new edition possesses the st 
merits of the present work, its appe 
is greeted with enthusiasm. Both pu 

and editor have done justice to the i 

ance of their material; the one in 

and typography, the other in introdi 

notes, translation revisions, and b 

raphies. 

The Reeve translation as revis 
Bowen has been further emended in 
than 275 instances in an effort “to eli 
. .. the most obvious difficulties in T 
ville’s. meaning” and to make th 
“more comprehensible to the contem 
reader.” Two appendices, one dealin; 
major variants in the standard trans 
and the other providing compreh 
Tocqueville bibliographies are vz 
scholarly contributions. 

Professor Bradley’s introduction in 
a biographical summary, a concise a 
of Tocqueville’s purpose and meth 
writing this major work, a brief co 
son of his and Beaumont’s distinctive 
ments of their American theme, an - 
nating historical outline of the criti 
ception of the book in France, Englan 
America within the past century, 
critical analysis of the author’s appra 
American democratic institutions a 
democracy in general. 

The most valuable section is tl 
which Professor Bradley extracts t 
sence of Tocqueville’s thought with — 
to the basic and crucial areas of dem 
theory and practice. He analyzes T 
ville’s views on such issues as “the t 
of the majority,” centralization of ¢ 
ment and administration, the relati 
between economic, sociological and p 
conditions, and the place of religic 
education in the evolution of dem 


_ concepts. Proceeding with the thes 


“we must, as Tocqueville did, look 
to discover the contradiction in dem 
politics, the sources of its strengt 
weaknesses,” Professor Bradley ev 
the author’s theories in terms of pres« 
future as well*as of past application: 
100-page essay is, in effect, a chart p 
the directions which must be folle 
our highest democratic aspirations a 
to reach fulfillment. — } 

As for Tocqueville’s book itself, 1 
more need be said than that it | 
recognized by the most competent 
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denificant treatises ever written on sasdeecie a close this survey by quoting his words: 


g in importance along- “By this Charter,-you have given reality 


rt. Recessed ee peso a AG Security Council. to the ideal of that great statesman of a 
WOR oe hantcien bene a ysis of these far-reaching institutions generation ago—Woodrow Wilson. 
or the enrichment of peace itself must, “By this Charter, you have moved toward 
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ideal. 
citizen who has drunk deep of 

vville’s wisdom,” says Harold Laski T 

‘oreword to this edition, “will be well P l 

bed for the battle in which this gen- O cop C 
has, of its necessities, made him a e 

r” - This excellent new rendition who want to write 

: serve not only to strengthen and in- 

bose already engaged in the struggle, 


enlist new recruits. : bu t can *t g e t star ted 


Howarp W. Hintz 


eetor of American Studies, Do you have that constant urge to write but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 


ynt Professor of English, chance? Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said on this subject: 
hyn College. 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field today than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed from the scene in 
recent years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new Robert W. 
5OLDEN GATE CHARTER Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness 


of achievement await the new men and women of power.” 
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SELLS FOUR ARTICLES 
pening sentence of this central Article AT BEGINNING OF COURSE 


League Covenant: 
1y war or threat of war, whether im- “Before I had finished the third assignment, I sold four articles that 
wtely affecting any of the Members of | have brought in over twice the cost of the complete course. Had any- 
Feague or not, is hereby declared a | one told me when I began the N.I.A. Course, that I could do that, I 


- of concern to the whole League, — would have considered them crazy.”—Walter F. Roper, 95 Benedict 
me League shall take any action that | Terrace, Longmeadow, Mass. 


oe deemed wise and effectual to safe- RR ee oe | 
WRITING APTITUDE TEST FREE! 


the peace of nations.” edie 
fuile it is well to spell out the obliga- ' | HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
bof enforcement as was done in Chap- iene ney acre forahe samy of men and eomee ane add to thet an by folan 

TT : : d article writing. e Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert anaylsis of your laten 
Il oe ee Sh estery will fa _ | ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass this test. Those who do 

vy the claims or those who assert that | are qualified to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the practical training given by big 

yovenant lacked adequate provision for | metropolitan dailies : 

purpose of securing police action. | This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to write by writing! You develop 

se 11 was an emergency clause, but your individual style instead of trying to copy that of others. 

ssions call for emergency action. From You“cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan reporters 
murely theoretical point pe Bieuowhiche.| et Although you work at home, on your own time, you are 
; : Bg ae constantly guided by experienced writers. 

- that of practical politics, a revision of : het : 

Ig1G Cf A Id fete It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new progress. 
e 16 of the Covenant could easily Nave |Tn a matter of months you can acquire the coveted “profes- 
drafted which would have imple- sional” touch. Then you're ready for market with greatly im- 

ed Article 11 along lines fundamentally | proved chances of making sales. 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper __Institute’s 
vperations in Canada 
have been approved by 


r to those of the Charter. . : : Mail the Coupon N. ow F. the Foren ees ba” 
: = F P - ee ewe trol . t = 

£ Visi | But the first steps is to take\the Writing Aptitude Test. It re- Cee aT Saancal 

Men o ision | quires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon transactions, a special 


permit has been as- 
signed to their account 
with The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Montreal. 


_ i Soa ae Cea e uk now. Make the first move towards the most enjoyable and profit- 
a Ee ae of Q = Spee are | able occupation—writing for publication! Newspaper Institute 
aling with international economic | of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
| cooperation, with the creation of 1925.) : 
and Social Council, and with | 
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: 7 . SESS 
al oversight of non-self-governing |! / zit 
4 es Gee, . = P One a | N I . f ° aX 
id an international trusteeship i _Newspaper Institute o America 
are) See hee (oe I ; ; pees gee : 
ronger than the mandates of ; the ; i One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. . 
pte ee ph ote it st or obligation, — Writing Aptitude Tes 
cial an litical pro- ‘Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Apt ae 
4 j ie ane tee oven L c mation about writing for profit as promised in the Survey Graphic, Jul; r. 
4 ‘ ws eee Sas xe gong Oe Aes mS Clap eis fo see satin HES Sips oo 
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WE’RE AMERICANS AGAIN 


7 7 Sy} si Se Yply 
(Continued from page 327) 


they found they were expected by their fel- 
low students to take part as a matter of 
course in the school and college social life. 

For example, we met a student from 
southern California who had gone to a 
midwestern college to finish his senior 
year. Through grammar school, junior and 
senior high schools, and college, he had 
been isolated in clubs for Japanese Ameri- 
cans only. In the Midwest, associating with 
very few of his own background, this stu- 
dent had to learn to mingle with Cauca- 
sians. To his surprise, he liked it. 

In one of the northern cities of Min- 
nesota, one relocatee was voted the most 
popular student and another the best athlete 
in the school. (They were the only Jap- 
anese Americans on the campus.) A young 
man in Ohio was elected president of the 
student body for a term. In a midwest col- 
lege, a young Japanese American repre- 
sented not only his college but also the 
state in an intercollegiate debating contest. 


| 


Restless Youngsters 


On the other hand, there are signs of in- 
creasing delinquency among teen-age Japan- 
ese Americans and those in their early 
twenties. These are young people who have 
suffered from the unnatural life in the relo- 
cation centers, from unforunate influences 
on the outside, and the sudden freedom 
from parental control. Some of those with 
zoot suit tendencies are beginning to draw 
the attention of the police, the clergy, and 
the social workers. They tend to congre- 
gate in the larger cities where the rate of 
pay is high and where there are many re- 
locatees. Their life is molded to the familiar 
neighborhood gang pattern. 

Some of these restless youngsters frequent 
gambling establishments in cheap hotels. 
They get into fights. They are lazy and 
sometimes impudent on their jobs, resenting 
any kind of criticism or suggestion. In some 
gangs the members draw lots to see which 
ones must work and support the rest for 
the coming week or weeks. The army, 
through selective service, is taking some of 
them out of circulation. A few are recalled 
by their parents to unite the families for re- 
location, Some of them are outgrowing 
their violent adolescence. Unfortunately, 


their behavior, which is obnoxious to decent ° 


people, Japanese as well as Caucasian, in- 
vites discrimination not only against them- 
selves, but against the relocatees in general. 


Negroes and Japanese Americans 


In the course of our travels, we noticed 
that in several.communities there seemed to 
be tension between Negroes and Japanese 
Americans. While these communities usu- 
ally had a large Negro population, they 
were not necessarily in southern or border 
states. Many Negroes resent the coming of 
relocatees. They see this smaller group of 
another racial minority well received on the 
whole. The relocatees are seldom handi- 
capped by restrictive covenants. They do not 


have to submit to the many kinds of dis- 


criminatory prejudices and practices to 
which Negroes are subjected. Some of them 
arc employed in desirable positions which 
Negroes seldom have been permitted to at- 
tain. 

In the main, Negroes resent relocatees as 
potential economic competitors. There is a 
comparable situation on the West Coast 
where Negroes have moved into areas pre- 
viously occupied by the Japanese. When re- 
locatees return to their former homes and 
business establishments, there may be fric- 
tion between the two groups—and for much 
the same reasons, only with the Negroes as 
“the interlopers.” 

Some relocatees and servicemen who have 
lived in the South and seen the actual oper- 
ation of Jim Crowism told us that they 
were disturbed for the first time about the 
whole situation. They were made to under- 
stand something of the realities of Negro- 
white relations in this country. In southern 
communities, where they themselves were 
regarded as white, many of the relocatees 
realized. that their problem was relatively 
simple as compared with that of native 
Negroes. 

In our journey from Minnesota to Boston, 
from Washington, D. C., to Kansas City, 
we found not a single person who was 
sorry he had left the centers to live in 
normal American communities. Most of 
them admitted that it was not easy, but 
they insisted it was worth more than all the 
carefree, unreal experience which life in 
the relocation centers offered them. 


A Glimpse of the West Coast 


Early in March, we went back to Heart 
Mountain, Wyo. How we hated to return 
to a place which is a monument to some- 
thing so strangely un-American! After an 
absence of almost four months, we had 
forgotten a great deal about it. 

As we left the highway and approached 
the Center, we left America behind us. We 
passed the Military Police area and reached 
the main gate. We turned in our leave 
papers and ration books at the office. We 
were no longer free Americans; we were 
evacuees once more. The black barracks 
were unchanged, but we had not realized 
before how dismal they looked with no 
trees or green grass. 

But things were no longer the same. The 
West Coast exclusion orders had been lifted, 


_all centers were to be closed between June 


of this year and next January. The public 
schools were to close at the end of the 
current term. There would be no. summer 
school, no agricultural work. The chicken 
farm, the pig farm, and the other projects 
were to be wound up. In many of the de- 
partments the staff was being cut. A num- 
ber of barrack units were empty. Local 
stores were having a special sale to get 
rid of surplus goods. 

About a month later one of us was able 
to visit Los Angeles, which makes our pic- 
ture a little more complete. So far as could 
be discovered, there had not been much 
change in attitude towards our people. We 


seem to have a few more friends, and a 


few more enemies—with the bulk of the 
people on the indifferent side. In general, 
the reception of returning evacuees was 
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_ the cost of jobs and businesses 


good in the large urban areas anc 
good in rural districts. , 

The fruit and vegetable produce 1 
the floral wholesale businesses, were 
ly guarded, to prevent the reestabl 
of any Japanese competition. The in 
companies at that time were not 
business policies to returning ¢€ 
Gardening jobs were almost un 
Small business seemed to have < 
chance. It was very definitely reaffiirn 
the reason for the evacuation and 
tipathy of certain groups has a lot : 
do with economic interests than 1s g 
understood. Yet economic barriers an 
and religious exclusion can very east 
the returning evacuees to form 
Tokyos” and renew the solid Japane 
ness competition of the pre-evacuat: 

These undesirable conditions are 
grown; they are nurtured to a grea 
by local people who permit or forc 
to exist. The ugly un-American acts 
returning evacuees in some of the 
Coast communities are proving to bi 
erangs to their instigators and have | 
loss of prestige to their communities 
meantime, the people who are dete 
to return to the Coast are going ¢ 
their plans. 


As Centers Close 


Now summer has come. The schoc 
been closed. The mess-halls are bei 
down one by one as the people 1 
and the remaining residents in these 
are consolidating with other 1 
groups. More and more neighbo 
friends are leaving. Attendance at 
community activities and church 
is decreasing noticeably. Whenever a 
relocation train leaves, about half 
Center population turns out to-see 
off. 

As we see it, there are three gr 
the Center population. The first g 
composed of the aged, the sick, the 
capped and the large families witl 
children. In some quarters, the pe 
this group are referred to as the 
catables. They are being cared for t 
the social welfare department of tl 
Relocation Authority, and their ca 
handled by their home town social 
agencies. Included in this group ar 
whose means of livelihood has beet 
away in the evacuation and drain 
location center living. 

Many hesitate to accept assista 
cause they do not wish to be rega 
charity cases. According to a res 
worker of the local social welfare 
ment, most of this unfortunate gro 
be relocated within a few months, 
ever, the hardships and mental s 
involved cannot be minimized. 

_ The second. group is made up « 
who want to, stay in the Center ur 
. closed and who hope to be transfert 
to a center ef some kind. They f 
since the government brought the 


of. 


through years of hard effort, it is t 
government “to look after them 
put them back on their feet. TI 
great deal of talking about 


oe 


@. on the “outside.” They always 
yiize how hopeless relocation is be- 
qt the housing shortage and West 
frrouble makers. They do a lot of 
aj! to those who are confused or hesi- 
out relocation. Yet lately, some of 
ycdie-hards” have gone to the Relo- 
Office, made their plans, and sud- 
ijand unobtrusively left the Center. 
(third and the largest group bows to 
s considered inevitable; they accept 
cessity for relocating whether they 
nor not. Parents with school age chil- 
pope to resettle before the start of the 
jnester. 

there are two things that challenge 
acerity and integrity of the United 
ikgovernment if all centers are to be 
by January 2, 1946. One is that 
ads of people who are eagerly anti- 
ug relocation, have no homes. Unless 
ve action is iater to make sufficient 
g available, we believe that some of 
ters will have to be kept open be- 
he closing date. 

second challenge is the fact that law- 
tts committed against the returning 
ees on the West Coast have not been 
Fly dealt with. It is indeed a pathetic 
on when the government (local, state, 
ederal) cannot provide adequate pro- 
1 to the families and property of 
as who, in spite of the difficult personal 
on, are fighting to defend the coun- 
‘he glaring miscarriage of justice, the 
3 to common decency are no longer 
problems, to be mishandled at will. 


They Only Want a Chance 


8 interesting to see that small homo- 
sus groups from the same West Coast 
are talking more definitely about re- 
ag to their former homes. Although 
* of them do not own any property, 
feel that they can find jobs and houses 
me sort if they go back. Several hostels 
been opened on the West Coast to 
state the return of the relocatees to the 
inunities where they hope to resettle. 
wple will be seeing more of the re- 
ees as they strive to readjust themselves 
se normal way of life. They will try to 


~ 


ribute to the country’s welfare in the | 


2 oftheir brothers, sons, and fathers 
ne battlefronts. They do not want to be 
ed. They only want a chance to prove 
worth as Americans. 

customs, habits and behavior pat- 
re older generation will have to go 


gradually, even as the “foreignness” 
n groups is disappearing. We 
the average American will help 


merica. The younger, ‘larger and | 
s ean of citizens will 


people to find a place in the 


ia! up the > 
tion fhe A few 
if thei - tt 


as they relocate, but these will | 
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GROUP WORK SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


800 S. Halsted Street 


(Hull-House) 


September 24, 1945 to June 7, 1946 


Basic theoretical courses in group work Technical courses in 
recreational activities Supervised field work. 


Preparation for special fields: 
1, Community—rural and urban recreation 
2. Dramatics for amateurs — acting, producing, and supervised field work 


3. Hospital recreation in veteran’s, civilian’s, and children’s hospitals—orientation in psychiatry; 
theoretical and technical courses. Supervised field work and interneship. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the thirty months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from 6 college of 
approved standing is required for admission. 


| For cattery and Information address: ‘The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


ew Haven, Connecticut 
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BLOOD DONORS NEEDED! veg 
ajz RED CROSS plasma is saving the lives of hundreds of wounded 
soldiers and sailors. But thousands of additional blood donors are 


needed. ais 
“Ste GIVE A PINT OF BLOOD TO SAVE A LIFE. orgs 
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POSTWAR CONSCRIPTION? 
(Continued from page 316) 


gram to resemble an empty sack in the 


critical days of 1940 and 1941. 
What Is Conscription Worth? 


This takes us head-on into the question 
of the military expediency of conscription. 

Many distinguished military authorities 
regret the official decision of the army and 
navy to take advantage of the war in order 
to force peacetime conscription upon the 
American people. Liddell Hart in his book, 
“Why Don’t We Learn from History,” 
maintains that conscription does not fit the 
conditions of modern warfare—its special- 
ized equipment, mobile operations, and 
fluid situations. 

General Frederick C, Fuller, writing in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, states that 
“conscription is the military expression of 
an agricultural democracy and when natives 
cease to depend on agriculture—it rapidly 
. becomes a burden. . . . Military power to- 
day,” he continues, “depends on the num- 
bers of skilled mechanics, not only to manu- 
facture war machines but to fight them. 
The advent of the motor-driven battle ve- 
hicle has re-introduced armor as an essential 
in tactical organization.” Therefore, he 
argues, the trend of the future is toward 
smaller armies “in which quality will re- 
place the quantity theory of the present can- 
non fodder masses.” He concludes that: 

“The theory of conscription has run its 
course and is today out of date. A few 
years hence no conscript army will be able 
to face an organized attack by armed motor 
cars, let alone by tanks and_ kindred 
weapons. The fighting armies of the future 
will be voluntary, highly professional and 
highly paid; consequently, comparatively 
small. This is the whole tendency of pres- 
ent-day military evolution.” 

John Fischer’s thoughtful article in the 
January Harper’s on “The Future Defense 
of the U.S.A.” does not deal directly with 
conscription; however, it does argue that 
defense requires not a huge military estab- 
lishment but a relatively small army, a flow 
of fighting machinery as against a big 
reserve of equipment and munitions and, 
above all, an industrial plant operating at 
high efficiency and maintaining a generous 
pool of technically equipped personnel. 


Affirmative Measures 


The arguments of these authorities, who 
look to the future rather than to the past 
in order to formulate the conditions of 
sound national defense, suggest the wisdom 
of going slow on this issue of peacetime 
conscription. For some years to come we 
‘shall have available a reserve of millions 
of men tempered in the fires of actual war- 
fare. Surely we can safely employ as a 
substitute for mass conscription a_ policy 
designed to keep us up-to-date in the re- 
quirements of modern war: 

1, We can subsidize military research so 
that in the event of war we shall not be 
fighting with the ideas or the machines of 
a previous war. 


ee 


2. We can provide generous scholarships 
‘n mathematical and engineering skills so 
that we shall have available always a re- 
serve of technical experts. 

3. We can establish officer training 
schools with adequate financial and profes- 
sional inducements so that officer personnel 
will always be at hand to train a citizens’ 
army. Bik 

4. And we can maintain through ade- 
quate financial inducements a professional 
army sufficiently large to serve our peace- 
time purposes and our obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations, and to act 
as a nucleus in case of war. 

Such a policy, supplemented by generous 
federal subsidies designed to insure the 
adequate health care of children, a fair 
measure of educational opportunity for all 
young people, together with governmental 
responsibility for maintaining our indus- 
trial plant at a level sufficient to provide 
both trained personnel and essential equip- 
ment, would seem adequate for any emer- 
gency we are likely to face in the foresee- 
able future. 

Such a policy would avoid alike the 
waste and the evils of conscription and 
would carry the assurance of intelligent and 
adequate preparation for war, if, alas, war 
must come. 


An Expression of Defeat 


I have endeavored to show that conscrip- 
tion is not a healthy measure to employ 
with our youth; that it is open to question 
as a military expedient. 

In addition, to press now for peacetime 
conscription seems to me highly inappro- 
priate from a moral point of view. 

There is no evidence before the American 
people to justify this expression of cyni- 
cism and moral defeat. President Dodds of 
Princeton remarks wisely: “The most 
cogent reason for delaying action on uni- 
versal compulsory military training is 
[that] the question cannot be decided until 
the terms of peace are known. To adopt 
universal training today would confirm the 
dangerous spirit of cynicism toward all 


proposals to expand the scope of collective © 


security and the reign of law.” 
Conscription is foreign to our traditions. 
Americans have always opposed it except 
in times of the greatest national danger and 
they have discarded it once the crisis was 
past. It would~indeed be ironical if the 
American people should decide to reverse 
this historical position at the moment when 
many of our best military minds envisage 
not conscription but rather a highly trained 
and relatively small army, skilled in special- 
ized and mechanical warfare, as the most 
adequate military protection against ag- 
gressors. 3 
And what political grounds have we to- 
day for reversing our tradition? Only the 
vaguest insinuations that the state of the 
world following this war will require it. 
This is a dangerous way to think on a mat- 
ter of such profound importance. 
Who are the sponsors for this revolution- 
ary measure? Army leaders who, in session 
and out, in peacetime and war, have sought 
these many years to convert Congress to 


‘their point of view. Let us remember John 
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Fischer’s acute remark, “It is the d 
the military planner to be a profe 
pessimist.” 

Under normal circumstances the n 
mind is the worst possible guide f 
establishment of friendly and undey 
ing relations among people. We « 
want our foreign policy determined 
vance by decisions a military group 
impose on us now. We should se 
question the competence of our 1 
leaders, engrossed as they are and : 
be in the conduct of this war, to Ff 
for us the nature of the postwar wot 

Moreover, we should scrutinize th 
dentials of many who are aiding anc 
ting the army in this compaign for 
pulsory military service. Some of 
people have never understood or 
pathized with democracy and the 
working constantly to exclude fron 
schools and colleges both the materia 
the methods which give reality anc 
stance to democracy as a way of life. 

What are we to conclude, for exe 
when they laud the health benef. 
compulsory military training and « 
the appropriations in local communit 
federal government alike that are de: 
to equalize educational and health fac 
or to insure open opportunities for y 

No modern army can operate apart 
an effective industrial plant and a | 
trained and resourceful industrial p 
nel. John Fischer states, in the article 
which we quoted, that “from a s 
military standpoint, we cannot affor 
other depression.” Consequently, we 
cause for concern when we observe 
of the advocates of military training « 
ing measures designed to insure, ful 
ployment and welcoming rather a cor 
tion policy that will keep each ‘year 
800,000 to 1,000,000 eighteen-year-olc 
of the labor market. 


With Confidence and Courage 


I repeat, there is nothing in the evi 


at present that warrants the decision 


that peacetime conscription is necessar 
have not lost the war and we need nc 
the peace. But the times are indeed c1 

The United States occupies a positi 
great responsibility. As our country 
so the United Nations may go. Pre 
Roosevelt stated: “We can gain no | 
peace if we approach it with suspicio: 
mistrust—or with fear. We can gain i 
if we proceed with the understandin 
the confidence and the courage whicl 
from conviction.” | 

We manifest this confidence and ce 
when we pledge our loyalty to the Ai 
Charter with its commitment to collal 
in all efforts designed to bring abo 
abandonment of the use of force 
specifically, to “aid and encourage all 
ticable measures which will lighte 
peace-loving peoples the crushing bur: 
armaments.” = i . 

The road thus pointed to is not the 
of compulsory military training. e 
program is not good for our youth 
is it clearly the most effective meas 


WORKERS WANTED 


ITED: Two trained and experienced case work- 
to work in a private child placing agency. 
od salary. Write Children’s Bureau, 225 N. 
iferson Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


W7 MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HELFARE needs trained social workers in Pub- 
. Assistance and Child Welfare. Entrance sal- 
Hes $145 to $205. Applications accepted con- 
iucusly. Write Merit System Council, Box 
), Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


HE WORKERS who meet requirements of 
}merican Association of Social Workers; CASE 
WLDES who have B.A. Degree; full- time day or 
iitht employment. American Red Cross, 529 
juth Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Whabash 7850. 


WNTED: EXPERIENCED GROUP WORK- 
RRS. Men and women. B'nai B’rith Youth 
Wcganization expanding its field offices through- 
t the U. S. and Canada. Positions open for 
ierectors and Assistant Directors. Social group 
wrk training and experience required. Salary 
mmensurate with experience and job responsi- 
ility. Apply BBYO Headquarters, 1746 M 
rreet, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NTED: A couple for resident position—Boys 
bormitory. Must be able to supervise school 
biork, recreational activities, direct the conduct 

the boys. There are housekeeping duties en- 
led. For full details write to Superintendent, 
iriendship House, 2000 Adams Avenue, Scran- 
om 9, Pa. 


BBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT one hour 
pom New York City. Small agency needs Case 
hupervisor. Integrated case loads; participation 
\ community planning; prefer experience in chil- 
eren’s work, especially adolescent boys. Salary 
od working conditions good. Write Commis- 
boner of Welfare, Greenwich, Conn. 


bSE WORKERS, Men or Women, wanted for 
dome Service Department expanding Massachu- 
f2tts Red Cross Chapter. Professionally trained 
orkers preferred but college graduates with social 
york experience accepted for training. Adequate 
lalary. Apply with details to 8180 Survey. 


uNTED: A case worker with case work super- 
ery experience to supervise one worker, and 
possibly a student, and to be responsible for own 
hiase load in a small private agency in the suburbs 
£ New York. Agency case load, approximately 
NO. 8181 Survey. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


ANTED—(a) Supervisor of social service depart- 
nent; duties consist of supervising medical social 
service of crippled children’s organization ; mini- 
bnum five years’ experience in medical social serv- 
ce including three years in administrative capac- 
ty; master’s degree or equivalency required; 
(b) Two medical social workers; de- 
social service, university medical 
school and hospitals; department provides service 
ho several hospitals including out-patient depart- 
ent; Pacific Coast. (c) Medical social worker 
or public health nurse interested in evaluation and 
‘reatment of congenital syphilis; work involves 
scase load of 150 children treated with penicillin 
specifically designed for evaluation of this form 
bf therapy; department of pediatrics; university 
medical school. (d) Medical social worker to 
idirect department division of epidemiology of mu- 
inicipal health department; iddle West. (e) 
‘Chief and assistant psychiatric social workers; 
mental hygiene clinic_operated in connection with 
department of psychiatry of university medical 
school; salaries, respectively, $4,000 and $3500. 
'9G7-1 The Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, Di- 
wector), Palmolive Building, Chicago 11 


_- POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


DISTRICT WORKERS— 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 


pply Alaska Merit System, Box 201, Juneau, 
“y via airmail, supplying minimum qualifica- 


here are positions open at the present time for two 
istrict Workers and two Social Service Workers. . 


istrict Worker: salary range—$250 to $280 per 
onth; appointments at the minimum; minimum re- 
\irements—colle e, 4 years; graduate study, 1 
ar at recognized school of social work which must 
ve included courses in Child Welfare and Public 
fae administration and supervised field work in 
1 and family welfare; experience—three years in 
t six years of social work, one year of which 
have been in Child Welfare, one year in Public 
r Ge and one year in a supervisory capacity. 


Service Worker: salary range—$225 to $255 
ionth ; neal baeiatr a at the minimum; minimum 
ments—colleg 4 years;) Fvork study, 1 
it nde cou school 1 of social work which must 
ed courses in Child Welfare and Public 
dhe and supervised field work in 
i amily welfare; ence—two years in 
five years in social work, one year of 
ave sistan in pas Welfare and one 


WORKERS WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL GROUP WORKER for Council 
of Social Agencies as secretary for group work 
division. Teaching opportunities. $3,000 to $3,600. 
8177 Survey. 


a A a Ee 

CASE WORKER, Spokane Branch, Washington 
Children’s Home Society. Graduate training re- 
quired ; experience desirable. Standards stressed. 
Starting salary $2,040 to $2,400, depending on 
experience and training. Transportation paid to 
Spokane. Agency provides car for work. Address 
John F. Hall, State Director, Box 90, University 
Station, Seattle 5, Washington. 


a SER OE EGE ES 1 

CASEWORKER—Catholic family or child welfare 
caseworker, salary range=$1920 to $2340. Must 
have graduate training. 8178 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS—2—professionally qualified, who 
would be interested in working in a Jewish family 
agency in a large eastern city. Excellent super- 
vision, salary, and working conditions. 8183 
Survey. 


WE OFFER EMPLOYERS AND CANDIDATES 
in all fields of social work everywhere an en- 
tirely new, unique medium for finding Jjust the 
right person or position. Because screening tech- 
niques have been streamlined, commissions and 
registration fees eliminated, and placement fees 
reduced to a flat $25.00, the widest selection 
current conditions permit is attracted. Why leave 
any stones unturned? Perhaps the very person 
you would most like to get in touch with 1s also 
reading this ad. Write for details. Central 
ey Service, 109 South Stanwood, Columbus 

io 


SITUATION WANTED 


INSTITUTION OR SOCIAL AGENCY EXECU- 
TIVE, man, now with large modern children’s 
agency. 
ing. 
in institutional and foster\care planning, adoption, 
guardianship, custody, recreation and vocational 
activities, 8182 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. <A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and med- 
ical social work positions. 


RESORTS 


NORTH CAROLINA ; 


WOODLAND COTTAGES: High in the moun- 
tains of Western Carolina. Quiet, clean and com- 
fortable. Equipped for Housekeeping. For infor- 
mation address: Miss Martha Armstrong, Wood- 
land Cottages, Spruce Pine, North Carolina. 


VERMONT 


DORSET, VERMONT: View across golf course, 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, tranquil home, unusual 

~ food, good beds, six guests. Average rate, $40 

pesckiy: Garden House for two guests. Mrs. 
ears. 


. REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Sixty-five miles from New York in 
Connecticut, seven room house, garage, six acres, 
electricity, bathroom, fireplace, near improved 
road, secluded, hillside view. 8179 Survey. 


FOR RENT 


IDLEWILD AIRPORT vicinity. ~ Furnished 10 
rooms, baths, refrigeration, heat, $75 monthly, less 
value owner’s vacation suite, Her son navy. 
Service family welcome. Anderson, 223 Lexing- 
ton, Manhattan. 


a 
a 
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LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet C. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 
Div. of Schoenhof’s Foreign Books, Inc., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. Russian, 
Spanish, Portuguese — Direct 
method for mastering any language quickly, 
easily, correctly at home. d for book. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 50 RCA Bldg., 
New York 20, CI 7-0830, ‘ - 


f 
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conversational 


THE BOOKSHELF 


imine 
ae 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 
by Ordway Tead 


Part | Creative Management 
Part I1 Democracy in Administration 


What democracy as & way of life requires on its 
operational side is the subject of this study com- 
bining a revision of an earlier brochure and a 
new essay that expands the original theme, clari- 
fying wider applications and implications, $1.00. 


; ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Official Journal of the American Sociological Society. 
In addition to papers and proceedings of the So- 
ciety, it contains articles on sociological research, 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspondence. 


Subscription 00 a year - Special library rate $3.60 


Address: Managing Editor 
American Sociological Review 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Write for our FREE bargain catalogues of books 
at 30%-70% reductions. Any book mailed _post- 
paid in USA. THE NATIONAL BOOKSELL- 
ERS, 1182 Broadway, New York City 1. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
ALERT, INTELLIGENT READERS AND 
WRITERS should belong to BASIC BOOKS 


. . the new time and money-saving way of keep- 
ing posted on current literature on psychoanalysis, 
he ice medicine, psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy. For information, write to Dept. G1, BASIC 
BOOKS, 714 Madison Ave., New York o1 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. ‘ 


FREE! Sample copy of the finest Socialist journal 


in America, THE WESTERN SOCIALIST, 12 
Hayward Place, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


eps es showing several hundred beau- 
ti 
ANTIOCH “BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, . Ohio 


PRINTING 


LET US PRINT YOUR PAMPHLETS. Send 
for free circular giving terms. Haldeman-Julius 
Company, Box P-1003, Girard, Kansas. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy base 
fessional _ persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Criticism, rewriting, 
book-length manuscripts, 
articles. Testimonials galore. 
Sermons and Outlines also Pantha! 
Circular. Dept. “S,” Continental Writers’ 
‘Speake ers’ Barend 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government 
Bureaus, etc. Roeper literary or sens au 
vestigations, genealogy, business errands, a' 
by eer: : Grenier free, Crehore, Box 2329 -G, 


Washington 13, D.C. 
“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


—————— 
END a dollar bill for aes “Powhatan” hand- 
- made Indian clay smo! replica famous 
original Virginia antique, as raat — his- — 
toric booklet, directions, enjoyment, AMPLIN 

Rustic container, posta: PAM 
PIPE CO., Richmond, 


Buy War Bonds 


AMONG RECENT CONTRIBUTORS: EDWARD C. CARTER ¢ JAMES T. SHOTWELL « DAVID E. LILLIE 
HONORA BRUERE McIVER ¢ WILLIAM L. BATT ¢ ROBERT R. MULLEN « VICTOR WEYBRIG 


MALLORY BROWN + VERA MICHELES DEAN « IRA S. HIRSCHMANN ° MICHAEL M. DAVIS « DAY 


CUSHMAN COYLE » ; Say JOSEPH BARNES ° JO 
HI 
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MacCORMAC + ALLAN | “Suryey Graphic gives us a better | NPVINS = H 


Let dase 


A 5 - 5 i r 
4. BENNETT « watt. | insight into the economic thought BR MILLS + HEN 
of the day than any other magazine 


STEELE COMMAGER 


eter = 
ELLSWORTH S. GRA 
we've yet had our hands on. Not | 


| IAGO GALDSTON, } 


iP) GME V-OG * | only to me, but also to a number of | 


other service men in my outfit, 


HARRY HANSEN 7 JOHN J. CORSON + RL 


Survey Graphic serves as the miss- | 


KARPF « JOHN DEWEY | ing link to keep us ‘hep’ to the a CE. A. WINSL 


| 

! 

| ; : 

| domestic and worldwide problems. | 

ELSIE McCORMICK + eres 
| 

| 

| 


confronting the United States.” 


| BRUNOLASKER + JOS! 


P. CHAMBERLAIN | ‘Corporal KRR: | 

. London, Englan ae 
ie | gens od | 
MAXWELL Ss: STEWART i 


LEON H. KEYSERLING | | * ‘- * 


LEWIS §. GANNETT i | “Survey Graphic is always Aavehully wan ei 
is: aie | ee ee Oe 
a 3 ANSEL : MOWRER 2 We’ ve. used it in several f 


re 


discussions, toon. 


